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ON THE WORSHIP OF GOD. |. erence, the most profound humility, 
© Worship the Lord in the beauty of Holi-, and a readiness to do the will of 
ness. Ps. xcvi. 9, | God. ‘These are all included in the 

The above passage of Scripture) symbolical representations which 
furnishes us with an appropriate or- | the Prophet Isaiah has given us of 
der in which to consider the Worship || the Seraphim before the throne of 
of God. * Q@ Worship the Lord”— || Jehovah— Each one had six wings, 
here is an exhortation to the duty: || wth twain he covered his face ;” 
‘In the beauty of Holiness”’—this| thereby expressing holy fear and 
points out the manner in which such || reverence; as it were shadowing 
Worship ought to be conducted. In || himself from the blaze of that glory 
pursuing the following remarks we/|| which no created intelligence can 
will consider the nature of that Wor-|| stedfastly behold. “ With twain he 
ship we are called upon to render! covered his feet ;” thereby manifesting 
unto the Lord; the obligations un- || profound humility, as if he was not 
der which we lie to worship him ;|| Worthy to stand in the presence of 
and the manner in which such wor-||God. ‘ And with twain he did fly ;” 
ship ought to be conducted. or extended his wings as in the act 

Ist. What are we to understand | of flying ; signifying his readiness to 
by the worship of God ? execute the divine commands. 

‘he most perfect exhibition of | In hell there iv no worship of God. 
the worship of God, is no doubt to || The fallen angels have not only lost 
be found in Heaven. There the ||the favour of their Maker, but at 
holy angels are not only occasionally | the same time the ability to serve 
engaged in the service of their Mak- || him. When they sinned, they were 


er, but it is their constant employ- | 
ment—** They rest not day and night, | 
saying Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God | 
Almighty, which was, and is, and | 
is to come.”—'T'here are three par- | 
ticular properties included in the’ 
general idea of such worship as the | 





angels render—Holy fear and rev- | 
Vol. IV...No. VIII. 


deprived of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, by the aid of which 
alone acceptable worship can be of- 
fered. Hence in Scripture their con- 
dition is depicted in the darkest 
colours. ‘here is mourning, and 
weeping, and wailing, and trem- 
bling ; but nolove, no joy, no peace, 
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no hope, no fear, nor any other in- | 
gredient that enters into the COMpo- 
sition of an acceptable worship. 

On this earth the worship of God 
is but very impertectly set up; a 
large proportion of mankind having 
no fear of God before their eyes. 
They do nothing with a view to his 
approbation; they leave nothing un- 
done through fear of offendir g him 
In the strong language of the Seri ip- 
ture, “Godis not in all thetr thoughts.” 
There is another class of persons 
who pay sume little respect unto 
their Maker. When he calls, they 
reply “I go Sir;” all is complaisance 
and professed obedience ; but. they 
do not asthey say. So farasagen 
eral attendance upen the external 
ordinances of religion constitutes 
them worshippers, they are such ; but 
in the essential qualification they 
are deficient; their hearts are not 
given to the Lord ; they love the 
world, and the things of the world : 
in the pursuit of these they are all 
life, activity, and ardour—but when } 
they appear before God they come 
as strangers: they have no holy 


boldness in approaching a throne of 


grace; while all around them the fire 
of heaven is descending, and burn- 

ing up the sacrifices of God's ehil 
dren. their aitars and their offering is 
unaccepted. But thanks be to God 
there is a third class of persons, who 
worship him in “ spirit and an trath.” 

These are they, who, in making a 
profession of religion. have had no 
reserves; who, when they solemn- | 
ly promised before God, and his! 
Church, 
all his werks, the pomps and rvaniltes 
of the nicked world, and all the de 

ecitful lusts of the flesh, to bcheve in 
God and serve him.’ did not trifle: 


with the holy institutrons of religion, || 


or mock their Maker. Having been 
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\funderstanding. Their affections are 
paneer so that they now exer- 
cise the dispositions of children ; and 
(can, insincerity and truth, call God 
‘their father. 
| tt is the spiritual worship which 
call meno are bound to render unto 
God. We will proceed, then, to 
‘consider the obligations under which 
they lie. 

The obligation to worship God, 
arises out of the relation in which 
mankind stand to him; and this is 
either sprritual or natural. First of 
the spiritual. If mankind were now 
shut up under the curse of the viola- 
fed law, and suffering the punish- 
ment due to sin, as the fallen angels 
are, they would be under no obliga- 
tion to worship God. ‘The punish- 
ment of sin necessarily supposes 
banishment from God’s presence 
and the withdrawing of his Holy 
‘Spint. Nothing can be more plain 
1 than that the obligation to worship 
jimplies the ability, either already 
| possesed, or within the reach of the 
lereature. If the Holy Spirit of God 
was not to be obtained, enabling us 
| to worship, it would be absolutely 
out of ove power to engage in any 
‘ae (of spiritual devotion. Here then 








| entoreing this duty—God, 


tered by the Lord Jesus Christ, 


14 
iv hat ask. 
1s 


** fo renounce the devil and 


| lies the strong point of obligation, 
hy rea- 
json of what hath been done and sul- 
can, 
\e ousistantly, with his divine perfec- 
‘| tions. * give his Holy Spirit to them 
‘The sinner cannot wor- 
ship God in Spirit, it is true, but he 
can ask of God to help his infirmities 
‘in this respect; he can pray that 
ithe spirit of prayer and of supplica- 
(ion may be poured out upon him, 
youd that he may receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. Making use of the 
ability which he has, God will give 
jhim the ability which he wants— 


taught by the word and emrit of | iHe that asketh receiveth, and he 


God, that they have no heatih in 
themselves, they have been led to 
seek, and have effectually found, 


iknocketh it 


{that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
shall be opened:?’— 
have aflirmed that 


|| Some, indeed, 


that peace of God which passeth all |,sinners have no warrant to pray. 
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Better warrant they cannot have ; 
God commanded it. So far from 
discouraging any from this duty, 
we wouid urge them, as they value 
their souls, to cry mightily unto God: 
if they do, he will hear; if they 
do not, they must perish, An error! 
somewhat allied unto the former, | 
prevails, 
among professing Christians. 


inclination; and have coucluded 
it would be wrong for them to 
pray without an heart prepared tor | 
the exercise. 
paration of the heart isof the Lord.” 
We should pray: in order that 
may pray, God hath said, ‘seek ye 





} 
| 
| 
} 
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to a considerable extent. || 
They | 
would worship God but they feel no | 
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to the worship of his Creator ; and 
which appear to have been given 
him for this as their highest end. 
‘The understanding, by which he is 
capable of consideration, judgment, 
and determination, surely was not 
intended to be perpetually busied in 
| the concerns of time and sense, but 
chiefly in the study and contempla- 
tion of heavenly things. ‘The affec- 
tions of the heart, which, like so 





| many attendants, wait upon the con- 


Sut no; * ‘Phe pre | 


we, 


my face’—not only when we teel) 


disposed for worship, but in order 
that 


come nigh unto him in prayer, drawn 
by a sease of duty rather than dis- 
position. While they muse, the fire 


. . . ia 
we may feel the disposition. 
iow often do the children of God 

’ 


burns ; their souls mount upward as. 


ou eagles’ wings, and soar amid th: 
heaven of his glory. 


natural relation in which we stand 
tohim. We are dependent upon! 
him for life, and all its enjoy ments— 
“He made us of clay and formed us 
men.” During the helpless years 0! 
infancy he sustained us. In youth 
his watchiul Providence guareéed our 
incautious steps ; and in mature lile 
we have been partakers of his bound- 
less mercies. 
provided by his liberal hand; the 
raiment we put on is taken from his 
wardrobe ; our personal and social 
pleasures are all of his procuring. 


| 


i pressions of gratitude, 





The food we eat is | 


| 


Surely some return is due for these. 


benefits. 


‘* What hast thou,” is the | 


pertinent enquiry of the Apostle | 


Paul, “ which theu hast not received ’” 


Nothing—nothing—all we have has | 


been given us ; and every mercy 1s 
a tongue which calls for gratitude. 


Man is also endowed with ration: | H p 


al faculties, all of which are suited | 


| 


'clusion of the understanding, can 
| find nothing worthy of their supreme 
attachwent upon the earth, evident- 
ly conveying to us the important 
admonition that thev were given for 
a higher purpose than to be lavished 
upon earthly objects. “If we look 
into the frame and disposition of our 
minds, we shall soon perceive that 
God has implanted in us such ineli- 
nations and propensities to the gener- 
al offices of religion, aS move us ina 
manner mechanically, and without 
any previous deliberation. Thus, 





| upon the receipt of any considerable 
| kindness, we presently find our souls 

Secondly—'There i is an obligation 
to worship God, arising out of the) 


disposed to all the acts of love and 
esteem, and to all the outward ex- 
we are Capa- 
ble of, without ever considering 
| that this is the likeliest way to pro- 
icure the good opinion of those that 
‘behold us.”’* It has been the opinion 
lof the wisest and best men in all 
ages. that the great design of the 
Almighty in creating man was that 





| there might be, amid the wonderful 


display of his perfections upon and 
about the earth, a being capable of 
contemplating his glory, and ren- 
dering him, as the angels do in hea- 
ven, a perpetual service of praise 
and adoration.—It is a remarkable 
saying of the Roman Orator f— 
“Whoever doubts or denies the 
obligation of men to worship God, 
ought not to be dealt with by argu- 
ments, but by punishments.” 

* Slackhouse’s Body of Divinity, Pol. E". 


9 


-* 


+ Cicero, Nat, Deorum, Lib. 1, 
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According to the order proposed, }| worship are arranged after a good 
we proceed now to speak of ihe | (fashion, and in proper order; se 
manner in which the worship of God | that nuthing seems to be wanting 
ought to be conducted: And in our) but a suitable coinpliance with this 
remarks ou this point we will con- | ‘order, to present one of the most 
fine ourselves to the import of the|) beautiful specimens of public wor- 
passage of Scripture at the head of |): ship to be found on earth. In pass- 
this essay—‘' O rourship the Lordin}}ing this encomium on the public 
the beauty of Holincss.” In the mar-|| service of our Church, we are but 
gin of our large Bibles the latter | repeating a sentiment which has 
clause is rendered, ‘in his glorious || been sanctioned by the authority of 
Sanctuary’’—* O worship the _ d many of the wisest and best meu of 
in his glorious Sanctuary.” we || fucuer times: a sentiment which 
adopt this reading, it will ae. that | receives the cordial approbation of 
the Psalmist is recommending pub-|| all who are concerned ia this publi- 
lic worship. As if he should say—| cation, and which they sincerely 
**O worship the Lord,” not only in| hope is not disputed among any of 
private, and in your families, bot thuse who call themselves Episco- . 
also “in his glorious Sanetuary.”’— || palians. 
If, however, we retain the reading of | But the most beautiful service, 
the text, without entirely excluding || without the spirit of devotion, is a 
the idea suggested by the other, we || well modelled statue, without life : 
may consider the passage as point- |! aud zeal for external forms, without 
ing out to us the mavner in which|| a greater zeal for piety and holiness, 
the public worship of Gud ought to,; can only be regarded as a branch of 
be conducted. the same disposition for which the 
The manner of performing divine || Pharisees were so severely censur- 
worship may have relation either to! ed by our blessed Lord.—* The Lord 
the form in which it is offered, or | sceth not as man secth, for man look- 
to the disposition of the aoa saree eth on the outward appearance, but 
First, Of the form. The Scrip- || the Lord looketh on the heart.’ The 
tures give us Only general directions: worship of Heaven, without the spi- 
upon this subject, leaving it to the | rit of devotion, would not be accept- 
wisdom of those unto whom the | able to him, who is a Spirit, and is 
government of the Church should be | to be worsbipped in spirit and in 
committed, to adapt the form of {truth. What then is implied in the 
public worship to the varying cir-| worsbip of God? ‘lhree things: A 
cumstances of different countries.— | revercatial fear; a proper prepara- 
The general direction is—* Let all|| tion of heart ; and holiness of life. 
things be done decently, and in or- | A reverential fear; such as angels 
der.” “ Decently,” after a good fash- || feel when they stand before God ; 
ion. The different parts harmoo- || such as the Patriarch Jacob experi- 
izing with each other; “and in or- || enced in Bethel, after he had been 
der,” without confusion, with perfect || favoured with a heavenly vision— 
regularity. ‘The word in the origi- ||“ Surely the Lord is in this place and 
nal, Nararet.» is often used to||I knew it not; and he was afraid 
express that order which is observed || and said, how dreadful is this place ; 
in an army, when every man is in jj this is none other than the house of 
his proper place, and every division | God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 
moving in its proper time. ‘The | It was such an exercise as the 
Church to which we belong has con- || Psalmist contemplated, when he 
stituted a service, according to this || said, ‘God is greatly to be feared 
mute: the differen parts of divine''in the assembly of his saints, and to 
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be had in reverence of all them that 
are round about him.” ** Ocome then, | 
Jet us worship and bow down, and! 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 
In order to this, a proper prepara- 
tion of heart is necessary, by previ- 
ous consideration, meditation and) 
prayer. If any man is about to he: 
admitted into the presence of an! 
earthly prince, he will consider of | 
both the manner of his approach and | 
the matter of his address. If be. 
cones in the character of a suppli- | 
aut to ask a favour, he will be still 
more solicitous, and spare no pains | 
s0 to order his suit, as to promise 
the strongest possibility of success. 
Much more should sinful men, when 
they are about to appear belore the 
Majesty of Heaven, before whom 
the kings of the earth are as grass- 
hoppers, well consider, and diligent- | 
ly prepare themselves for (he inter- | 
view. “ Keep thy foot,” or as it, 


might be rendered, thy feet, ‘“* when | 


thou goest to the house of God, and 
be more ready to hear than to givethe 
sacrifice of fools.” Allusion is here 
had, by the sacred writer, either to 
the command yiven to Moses, ** Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet,” or 
to the ceremony observed by the 
Priests under the law of washing 
their feet before they went into the. 
‘Tabernacle. ‘The meaning of this 
passage is, consider the state of thy 
heart, and cleanse it before you ap- 
pear before God—let your affections | 


| holiness is at best iniperfect. 
| more holy we become, the better 








oY) yy 


be set on things above, not on things 
on the earth, lor they are to the 
soul what the feet are vo the body. 
Lastly —A lile of holines and puri- 
ty is essential to qualify any person 
to Worship the Lord in spirit and ia 
truth. © Wethout holiness no man 
shall see the Lord; weither by faith 
here, nor in Heaven hereafter. bor 
this end the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
himself for us, “that he might pu- 
rify to himself a peculiar people.” 
‘be reason why the believer has 
such faint apprehensions of divine 
things in this life, because his 
The 


is 


prepared for communion and tellow- 
ship with God; and it will ever be 
found that they who live nearest to 
God are his most favoured servants. 
In the view of this truth, let it ever 
be our endeavour to depart from evil 
and learu to do good, relying daily 
upou the Holy Spirit for strength to 
enable us to do the will of our Hea- 
venly Father. May we be pressing 
continually towards higher degrees 
of perfection, stil] counting ourselves 
unprofitable servants, placing no 
trust in our own merits, but solely 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. So shall 
we be enabled to worship the Lord 
while here below, in the beauty of 
holiness, and at the same time be 
preparing for his more pure and 
spiritual worship in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. G. b. 
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A VISIT TO SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, 
AND LEBANON, 


(Concluded from Page 208.) 

The road from Sandy Hill to Al-, 
bany is atine hard turnpike, with | 
scarcely a hill, running along the 
bank of the Hudson, which is almost | 
always in view. The country thro’ 
which it passes is well cultvated, | 
and adorned with several flourishing | 
villages. Sothat, when tothis is ad- 
ded the circumstance, that almost 





every step you take is on classic 
| ground, over which the history of 
our country spreads a deep interest, 
|few rides are more interesting and 
charming. 

Waterford is situated ten miles 
from Albany, on the west side of 


| the Hudson, at its confluence with 


the Mohawk, and contains about 
3,000 inhabitants. This place is also 
famous in our military annnals, as 


‘having been the extreme southera 
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point to which Gen. Schuyler, with | 


the American army, retreated before 
the then victorious Burgoyne. 
Lansinburg, within a short distanee | 
of Waterford, has a population of 
about 2,000; an academy, a bank, 
and four places of public worship. 
Troy, six miles trom Albany, is still 
larger and more flourishing, and con- 
tains 5,000 inhabitants.a court-house, 
jul, market-house, and two banks, a 
public library, and tive places of | 
public worship. ‘Vie population is_ 
said to be wealthy, intelligent and | 


polished. A Lyceum of natural his- | 
tory has been here instituted, which 
promises to be usetul as well as hon- | 
orable to the piace. 

On the morning after leaving Lake | 
George. we reached Alb: ny to break- | 
fast. This isa respectable and flour- i 
ishing city, pleasantly rising on the |, 
west bank of the biudson, and com 
putes 12,000 inhabitants. It hes 
near the head of sloop navigation, 
and has, in its rear, an extensive, 


fertile, and populous country. The , 


great canal, now in successful prog-. 
ress, will furnish new facilities of | 


communication, aud must pour the | 


\} 
| 
| 


sit as a court of error on the judg- 
ment of the inferior courts, and to 
‘them is Committed the res pons ibility 
| of correcting the decisions of such a 
man as the present Chancellor, who 
is pre-eminent tor his general talents, 
as well as bis legal erudition and 
/ sound Judgine nt. 

| Such an anomaly in legislation 
} might have beenascrbed to the ruder 
‘notions which may be supposed to 
have existed in the early periods of 
apy country ; but in the late revis- 
htouand alteration of the constitution, 
this feature, as T am informed, bas 


H been permitted to remain. Lt must 


ibe resolved, therefore, L suppose, 
into that prescriptive claim which 
fastens old customs on the mind, of- 
| ‘ten contrary to its better jadgment. 

| On Saturday morning we set out 
for Lebanon Springs. From Albany 


| to this place, there occurs nothing 
‘| very worthy of notice. Greenbush, 


(an extensive barracks, erected dur- 
_ing the late war, and the small towns, 
Schodack, Nassau, and Stephentown, 
are the principal points of observa- 
tion. Having reached the contines 
of the Shaker village early in the 


treasures of the immense westernre | afternoon, we determined to spend 


gions of the state into this great! 


the remainder of the day in obtaming 


mart. We spent several days here | | some information respecting the es- 


very agreeably. Besides the inter- | 
est which a town, two miles long and | 
one wide, with its capitol aud other |! 
public buildings, and the people and’ 
the things in it, were capable of ¢ 


fording, the court of errors i | 


ed to be in session. This brought 
together some of the most distinguish- 
ed jurists of the state, whose elo- 
quence we hadan opportunity of hear- | 
ing. The construction of this court 
appeared to me to form a singular ex- 
ception to the wisdom which distin- 


guishes the other institutions of this’ 
state. [It is constituted by the Senate | 


and the judges of the supreme court. 
The principal part of the court is 
thus made to consist of persons who, 
generally, have had no opportunity | 
of acquiring legal knowledge. These 


tablishments, the manners, and prin- 
ciples, of this singular people. The 
afternoon being rainy, however, we 
jwere able to take only a cursory 
if. glance at the village, and to hold a 
‘short conversation with the elders, 
| They manifested the utmost willing- 
ness to discuss their religious tenets. 
‘[ soon found, however, that the 
| hope of convincing them of their er- 
ror would be perfectly vain, as they 
relied upon trances and visions to 
\cgrroborate their expositions of 
Scripture. These communications, 
they maintained, still continued to be 
''vouchsafed to those ‘who had re- 
‘ceived the gift,” and were of para- 
‘mount authority with the Bible. 1 
‘contented myself, therefore, with 
(enquiring, W hether it were probable 








ore 
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that the elders would preach on the| 
next day, and whether they would, | 
probably, enlarge on their “peculiar 
tenets. Having received a reply in 
the affirmative, we took leave of} 
them, with thanks for their polite- 
ness, and promising to accept their 
invitation to attend their religious | 
service onthe following day. 
We had an opportunity of visiting | 
only afew of their stores and manu- 
factories, or of making such general | 
observations as a laudable curtosity |} 
might reasonably demand. In default } 
thereof, therefore, | have here 
transcribed an account of this settle- | 
ment, and of the customs and princi-} 
ples of the inhabitants, which was 
drawn up by Professor Silliman, from | 
his own observations and from other 
authentic sources. I 
‘¢ Their buildings are thickly plant- 
ed, along a street a mile an length. | 
All of them are comfortable, and < | 
ij 








considerable portion of them are 
large. They are, almost without an 
exception, painted of an ochre yel-' 
low, and, although plain, they make 
a handsome appearance. The nt-| 
most neatness is Conspicuous in their 

fields, gardens, court yards, out-hou- | 
ses, andthe very roads 
not a spot of filth, or any nuisance ts 

suffered to exist. "Their wood is cut | 
and piled, in the most exact order 

their fences are perfect ; even their 
stone walls are constructed with 
great regularity, and of materials so 
massy, and so well arranged, that 
unless overthrown by force, they 
may stand for centuries ; instead of | 
wooden pillars for their gates, they 
have pillars of stone, of one solid! 
piece, and every thing bears the im- 
press of labour, vigilance and skill, 
with such a share of taste as is con- 
sistent with the austerities of their 
sect. Their orchards are beautiful ; 
and probably no part of our country 

presents finer examples of agricul 
tural excellence. They are said to 
possess nearly 3,000 acres of land in 
this vicinity. Such neatness and or- 


- nota weed, 








| ; 
cellence ot 


| property, 
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der T have not seen any where on so 
lagre a scale, except in’ Holland, 
where the very necessities of exist- 
ence impose order and neatness on 
the whole population ; but here itis 


4 J 
voluntary, 


‘‘ Besides agriculture, it is well 
known that the Shakers occupy them 
selves much with mechanical em- 
_ployments. The productions of their 
‘industry and skill, sieves, brushes, 
boxes, pails, and other domestic 
utensils, are every where exposed 
for sale, and are distinguished by ex- 
workmanship. ‘Their 
garden-seeds are celebrated for good- 
ness, and find a ready market. They 
have many gardens, but there is a 
principal one of several acres which 
fam told exhibits superior cultiva 
LOb. 

‘Their females are employed in 
domestic manufactures and house 
work, and the community ts fed and 
clothed by its own productions. 

‘The property ts all in common. 
The avails of the general industry 


, are poured tnto the treasury of the 


whole ; individual wants are suppli- 
ed Irom a common maeazine, or store 
house, which is kept tor each family, 
and ultimately, the elders invest the 
evins in land and buildings, or some- 
times in money, or other personal 
whichis held for the good 
of the Society. 

‘*’The members in this village, as 
we were informed by one of the male 
members, are about five hundred, 
but there are said to be fifteen hun- 
dred, including other villages in this 
iviemntty. ‘Pheir numbers are. sus- 

tained by voluntary additions, and 
by proselyting. Poor and ignorant 
people, in the vicinity, and on the 
‘neighbouring mountains in particular, 
are allored, it is said, by kindness, 
and presents, to join the society ; 
and destitute widows frequently come 
in, with their children, and unite 
themselves to this community. When 
a comfortable subsistence for life, 


t . . > 
‘i vefuge for old age, and for infancy 
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and childhood, the reputation (at 
least with the order) of piety, and 
the promise of heaven, are held out 
to view, it is no wonder that the ig- 
norant, the poor, the bereaved, the 
deserted, the unhappy, the supersti- 
tious, the cynical, and even the 
whimsical, should occasionally swell 
the number of the Shakers. 

“Their house of public worship 
is painted white, and is a neat build- 
ing, which, in its external appear- 
ance, would not be disreputable to 
any sect. 

‘* Their worship is said to be less 
extravagant than formerly ; their 
dancing 1s still practised, but with 
more moderation, and for a good 
many years they have ceased to 
dance naked, which was formerly 
practised, and even with persons of 
differentsexes. The elders exercise 
a very great influence over the minds 
of the young people. The latter be- 
lieve (as I was assured by a respec- 
table inhabitant,) that the former 
hold a direct and personal intercourse 
with Christ and the Apostles, and 
that the elders possess the power of 
inspecting their very thoughts, and 
their most secret actions. Perhaps 
this will account for the reputed pu- | 
rity of the Shakers ; for whatever | 
may be imagined, it does not appear | 
that any scandalous offences do now | 
occur among them, or, at least, that | 
they are brought to light: and it must | 
be allowed that if they were trequent 
they could not be concealed. 

‘They profess, it is said, to be- | 
lieve that Christ has already appear- 
ed the second time on earth, in the 
person of their great leader, Mother | 
Ann Lee, and that the saints are now | 
judging the world. 

‘* They have no literature among 
them, nor do we bear that they 
were ever joined by people of en- 
lightened minds. 

‘* This singular people took their 
rise in England, nearly half a century 
ago, andthe settlement at New-Leba- 
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‘“‘ They first emigrated to America 
in the year 1774, under their Spi- 
ritaal Mother Ann Lee, aniece of the 
celebrated General Charles Lee, 
‘who made a distinguished figure 
‘during the American Revolutionary 
War. 

‘* They rarely publish any thing 
respecting their own principles and 
habits, and we are indebted chiefly 
to those who have seceded from 
their community for the more pre- 
cise information which we possess 
respecting them. 

‘* Among various publications of 
this nature, ‘‘ Anaccount of the people 
called Shakers, their faith, doctrines, 
and practice, &e. by Thomas Brown,” 
who was, for several years, a member 
of their society, is probably the best. It 
has every appearance of being written 
with candor and truth, and although 
an unpolished performance, exhibits 
| considerable ability. 

‘‘ If this book be considered as a 
fair account of the Shakers, it is 
manifest, that, notwithstanding all the 
commendation to which they are en- 
titled, for their moral virtues and 
their habits of order, industry, and 
economy, they are the subjects of 
the wildest fanaticism, and the most 
degrading superstition. If it be idol- 
atry and blasphemy, to pronounce 
a woman, of at least questionable 
| character, to be the Saviour of the 
world, at his second coming, and 
thus, in the person of this woman, to 
blend the attributes of the Son of 
(sod, with at least occasional drunk- 
enness, it will be very difficult to 
acquitthe Shakers of these crimes.’’* 





*Silliman’s Tour from Hartford, between 
| Hartford and Quebec.—I here allude to 
Ann Lee. She was born in Manchester, 
about the year 1735, and became the wife 
of Abraham Stanley, a blacksmith, who 
proved unkind and intemperate. Having 
been peculiarly unfortunate in‘the loss of 
eight infants, owing principally to very se- 
vere personal sufferings, during a dangerous 
crisis, which, at last, had nearly proved fa- 
tal, she renounced marriage, declaring it to 








non is of more than 4U years standing. 
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have been the great original sin, ana thus 











On Sunday morning we made rea- 


dy to attend their worship, at the | 
It is somewhat questiona- | 


village. 
ble whether such an attendance can 
be made to consist with a proper re- 


gard to the sanctity of the Sabbath. | 


With respect to the great majority 
of these who do attend, there can be 
no doubt of its being an idle profana- 
tion of the day. But to him who ts 


studying the phenomena of mind, | 


with a view of consecrating his dis- 


coveries to the good of mankind, | 


while he neglects not to cultivate tn 


the temple of his heart tie spirit of | 


devotion, it may be permitted, and 
perhaps to the glory of God, to wit- 


ness and improve this curious, tho’ | 


sad, exhibition of the vagaries of the 
human intellect. 

Upon this occasion the meeting- 
house, which is an oblong wooden 
building, about fifty feet by thirty, 
was unusually crowded; there be 
ing at the Springs a considerable 
number of travellers, on their return 
home, and this spectacle forming an 
accustomed item in the tour of fash 
ion. A little past 10 the worshippers 
began to assemble, the males at the 
west, and the females at the east, 
door of the house. ‘The latter were 
dressed in white or brown dresses, 
with capes of uniform shape and ma- 
terials, just fitting the head, with 
the hair cembed back so as to be quite 
concealed. This was common to 
the girls as well as the women, and 


became the leader of the Shakers. They 
had before practised marriage, but from 
this time (1771,) they renounced it. Aun 
Lee, (now called Mother Ann, because she 
was considered as the Spiritual Mother of 


her disciples,) claimed the gift of langua- | 
ges, of healing, of discovering the secrets of | 
the heart, of being actuated by the invisible | 
power of God, of sinless perfection, and of! 


immediate revelations. Mr. Brown says, 


however, of Mother Ann, that she some- , 
times drank spirituous liquors to intoxica- | 


tion, pronouncing them as one of God’s 
good creatures. She died at Niskenna in 
1784. In what estimation she was held by 
her followers, may be learned trom the fol- 
lowing, (must we not say‘) blasphemous 
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| during which time they stood inter- 


\| 


ake George, and Lebayon. 23:3 
} served to distizgure and deform faces, 
||) some of which required no such de- 
traction trom their charms. The 
‘men, principally, and especially the 
younger ones, were without coats, 
having their arms tied round with a 
piece of blue tape. Their dress 
consisted, generally, of drab waist- 
coats, with white or striped panta- 
Among the men were two 
or three black ones of very decent 
“mien, and, in fact, the best looking 
ones among them. Among them all, 
‘there was the appearance of the 
evreatest ueatness and cleanliness. 
(he younger ones, as they came in, 
took their stations in the rear, and 
the eldest in front. About half an 
hour was taken up in assembling, 


loons. 


i} 
| 


}mingled, without any order or appa- 


I rent devotion, and with the most un- 


/meaning countenances, looking about 
-upon the spectators. ‘The men thus 
/occupied the south and west side and 
end of the building, and the women 
the south and east side and end, leav- 


'|ing a space of about six feet between 
| them, and reserving, for the accom- 


|modation of spectators, the north 
| side of the house, through its whole 
! length. Upon the signal being given, 
| the two bodies formed themselves at 
once into solid columns, with all the 
| regularity and promptness of a well 


t disciplined army, the space between 


| them forming the segment of a cir- 
(cle. The south part of this avenue 
| 


' 
lines, taken from different hymns of the 
Shakers: 


*Christ’s second coming was in Mother 
Ann— 

We bless our dear Mother, the chief corner 
étone, 

Which God has laid in Zion, his anointed 
one. 

Let names, and sects, and parties, 

Acceyst my ears no more ; 

My ever blessed Mother, 

For ever Pll adore. 

| Appointed by kind heaven, 

| ‘ly Saviour to reveal ; 

| She was the Lord’s anointed, 





W To show the root of sin, &c.J&c.” 
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appeared to be the place set apart for ¢ 
the speakers, who glided from the 
crowd around the acute angle of the 
column, like actors from behind the 
curtain. One of these soon made his 
eniree, and in a few common place 
observations, and with sufficient want 
of animation, announced the object 
of the meeting to be to worship God 
in spint and tn truth, and ** his desire 
that the assembly would consider the 
privilege of the gospel, and improve 
it to their justification and accept- 
ance.’ One or two of the elders 
then drew trom their pockets, each, 
a hymn book, and without giving out 
the words, struck up a tune which 
was immediately caught by the rest, 
and sung with great vociferation. 
About a dozen verses were sung 
without any intermission, so that it 
was not possible to tell when the tune, 
which was a simple, monotonous. 
and plaintive, air, commenced or fin- 
ished. There was some solemnity 
in their countenances during this per 

formance, and some of them enter 

ed into it with great energy, beating 
time with their feet, and working 
their bodies. Another speaker then 
eame forward, and reiterated his 
‘“‘ desire, that the privilege of the 
gospei should be duly considered and 
improved, and that they who had re- 
ceived the gift should walk worthy of 
it, and let their light shine before 
men.’ He expressed ‘a gratifica- 
tion in seeing so many spectators ; 
the Shakers were always glad to af 
ford room for those who demeaned 
themselves civilly, and to give them 
information re-pecting their tenets ; 
he hoped and believed that, in re- 
turn, all persons present would con 

duct themselves with decorum, and 
would not interrupt their sincere de 

votions by noise and laughing.”?” An 

other tune was then sung inthe samc 
style and manner. After this, notice 
was geven to “those who felt the 
gift, to prepare to praise God in the 
dance.” those who iad on coats 
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turning their faces, which had look- 
ed towards the end of the building, to 
the south side of it, formed them- 
selves into columns of about five in 
afile. Opposite to each file, and fa- 
cing it, aman, onthe male side, and 
a woman, on the female side, stood 
against the wall. [t appeared to be 
the province of these to lead the mu- 
sic. This was a most singular and 
barbarous noise proceeding from the 
throat, escaping with difficulty from 
their distended cheeks, and accom- 
panied with the most furious agita- 
tion of the tongue, without any arti- 
culation whatever. The music, if it 
might be so called, was in quick 
time, and the moment it was struck 
up, they commenced the dance, 
heating time with great exactness, 
and with regular step, advancing up 
to their musicians, then retreating, 
and sometimes turning round. The 
music had a regular interlude of cho- 
rus, at which time there ensued 2 
regular double shuffle, such as is per- 
formed in great style by a certain 
class in the southern states. This 
exercise was performed thrice after 
a short interval. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more awfully ludicrous than 
such an exhibition Amidst thecon- 
flicting feelings which it is calculated 
to awaken, one hardly knows which 
predominates, that of pity or ridi- 
cule. The sensations of pain, how- 
ever, which the impressions of such 
a scene cannot fail to leave upon a 
pious or an intelligent mind, wilt 
prompt the desire never more to be- 
hold so sad an exhibition of human 
imbecility. 

After the second dance, an old man 
same forward, and after a few obser- 
vations on the ** general principles of 
codiiness,” remarked that, as many 
enquiries had been made respecting 
the tenets of the Shakers, and many 
erroneous notions thereon had gone 
ibroad, he sbould take the present 
opportunity of giving correct infor- 
mation on the subject. He hoped 





! 








then laid them aside, and the whole, 


| that the course which he deemed it 
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necessary to take in defence, would } that they who were worthy to have 
not be considered as a violation of | a part in the resurrection, were 
modesty. He should take, as the|) neither to be married, nor given in 
head of his discourse, the 7th chap. || marriage, but to be as the angels ot 
of Ist Corinthians. As a prelimina-|)God. It was remarkable, also, that 
ry, it was necessary to advert to the | but two of all the prophets had wives, 
previous chapters, in order to show |) and these had them only as signs to 
the scope and design of the writer. | the Jews. 


i8 





The Church is repre- 
re | . . 
It was evident therefrom, that there | sented as a chaste virgin espoused to 
ee . ign ry’ . , 
were divisions in the church, and||God. The Jews were not a virgin 
{| : . . 
that some were carnal and corrupt. || people, even in a figurative sense. 
Such the Apostle thought it necessary || What could this emblem mean, then, 
to feed with milk and not with meat. || but the virgin Church, such as was 
° 1} on ° : ¥ 
Such were allowed to have wives. |; exhibited this moment before our 
But if any of the present day would || eyes, by this people called Shakers. 
take advantage of this privilege, they || The very Heathens themselves had 
must take with it the demerit of being || some true notions upon this subject, 
carnal, under bondage, and unfit fur}; some sparks of the celestial fire. The 
ee inact: ts Sybilline oracles were committed to 
riage, and allowed it only to the peo- } virgins. The sacred fire of their 
ple of the world, as the means of pre-|| temples was committed to virgins, 
venting greater irregularities. His || This was against nature, and could 
own example proved his opinion, only proceed from some of those 
on the subject, and was conclusive. | sparks of heavenly flame of which 
True, indeed, he had said, marriage || they were partakers. It has been 
is honourable in all. But if honour- | confirmed, too, by the testimony of 
able in all, then were they dishonour- | those who have received the gift, 
able who declined it. The Apostle | for the revelation of God has not yet 
declined it, and therefore was dis-);ceased. It has been communicated 
honourable, if the text be received ito some in visions and trances, who 
in that sense. But the Apostle was | have had open views of the angels of 
not dishonourable, and therefore the | God, as a virgin band, and praising 
f ° . lg 7 at 1 
text is not to be received ,in that | God in the dance. In short, it is so 
sense : Ergo, marriage is not honour- | obvious, and so clearly revealed and 
able in all. Much had been said | confirmed, that no rational mind can 
about the command, multiply and | doubt it. He knew, indeed, he was 
replenish the earth. But when was | addressing people whose passions 
this spoken? Before Adam had sin- | were opposed to his doctrines, but 
ned. After his transgression, he | he must say, that, unless we, like 
forfeited the privilege. Benedict Ar-| themselves, should burst the fetters 
nold had the confidence of his coun- | by which we were holden in bon- 
try, and the privilege of the consti- || dage, and deny ourselves, and take 
tution, before he became a traitor at | up our cross in this particalar, we 
West Point: but when he had sold could never be admitted into heaven. 
his country, he was no longer enti || Many of the details of this argument 











tled to the privileges of an American 


citizen. Man was in a similar situa- 
tion. The Saviour, too, set an ex- 


ample of celibacy, and declared that 
no one could be his disciple who did 
not take up his cross, and follow him 
in al] things, and consequently in 


this thing. He told his disciples, too, 





| were too gross and indelicate to be 
| repeated. but the above contains the 
sum of the reasoning. He was fol- 
lowed by another speaker still more 
fluent, whose sayings are incorpora- 
ted above. They appeared to be 
illiterate men ; but the latter, espe- 
cially, seemed to be ingenious and 
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acute in some points. 


He undertook | 


to correct the present translation oi | 


the Bible, though he made sad havoc 
in the rul:s of gammar. One thing 
was remarkable on this occasion, 
that they had no prayer, though | 
am told they sometimes introduce it. 
In the course of their remarks, they 


seemed to throw out a challenge to. 
any one present who thought proper | 


to controvert their reasonings, but 


no one appeared to think that there | 
was much danger of their obtaining | 


proselytes to such a cause, “ Hap 
pily,” as Suliman remarks, ‘ their 
example is in little danger of general 
imitation ; mankind will not, gener- 
ally, be persuaded to go ona crusade, 


or to sufler martyrdom, tm the cause, 


of celibacy, and I believe it will be 
long ere the world, according to their 
expectation, is all reformined by be- 

coming a generation of Shakers. 

Poor y nature-—ot what ts it 
not capable?) what absurdity ! what 
impiety ! ({ had almost said,) is there, 


which it has not sanctioned under the | 


name of religion !”’ 
The scenery of New Lebanon ts 


very fine, combining the charms of 


rural cultivation with the bold, the 
picturesque, the grand, and the 
beautiful, of nature. ‘The principal 
lodging house at New Lebanon ts si- 
tuated near the summit of one of the 
high bills that embosom the valley. 
From the portico of this house, you 
see on every side an amphitheatre ot 
hills, verdant and beautiful i 
slopes, and terminating in a_ basin, 
at the bottom of which appear the 
Shakers’ 


| 


in their! 


—. at the distance of! 


two miles anda half, and, nearer at | 
band, the village of Lebanon, with | 


its neat white bouses and its little 
church and spire. ‘These, inter 
mingled with the verdure and tine 
cultivation of the plain upon which 


they are spread, torm a pleasing out- 1 
! 
|| genteel persons, who take 


line in the picture. 
The mineral spring of this place || 


takes its rise on the top of the nil: | 
on which the principal public house | 


‘ 
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is situated, and just at its door, ** The 
water boils up in a space of ten feet 
wide, by three and a half deep ; 

is perfectly pellucid, so that a pin’s 
head might be seen at the bottom of 
the spring ; gas in abundance issues 
irom the pebbles and sand, and 


| keeps the water in constant and pleas- 


ing agitation; the fountain is very 
copious, more so by far than any 
spring that L have seen, except the 
springs at Bath, in England ; the wa- 
ier discharged amounts to eighteen 
barrels in a minute, and not only 
supplies the baths very copiously, 
simply by running down ‘hill to them, 
but, in the same manner, it teed- 
several mulls, and turns the water 
wheels with satlicient power. Ow- 





ing to its high temperature tt does not 
congeal in winter, which gives it a 
decided advantage for moving ma- 
chinery. The « quantity of water Is 


| const: ant, and varies not perceptibly 
in any season—so is its temperature, 
| which is 


73 degs. of Farenheit.’ 
‘The water is soft, and admirable for 
bathing. Its tepid quality is, per- 


j : . . . 
ij haps, the only peculiarity in which 
jany virtue may be 


supposed to re- 
side ; for Dr. Meade, who analyzed 
it, remarks that it is purer than most 


| natural waters, and more so than the 





| the same hill. 


| 


' 


contiguous springs which flow from 
From two quarts of 
water he obtained ouly the small pro- 
‘portion of mineral ingredients which 
follow : 





Muriate of Lime, 1 gr. 
do. of Soda, 1 3-4 

Sulphate of Lime, 1 1-2 

Carbonate of Lime, 0 3-4 

Total, i) 

The landlord at this place keeps 


-ilon hand a supply of Ballstown and Sa- 


ratoga waters, for the gratuitous use 
‘of his customers. At this season 
‘there is, generally, an assemblage of 
this place 
in their way to, or from, Saratoga and 


* Silliman’s Tour. 
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the Lakes ; so that, to those who wisi: |! 


: . é i) 
to enjoy fine mountain air, and beau | 


tilul scenery, and the advantages oj | 
bathing, few places present more in | 
ducements for health, and for that ) 
sort of pleasure which is to be tound 
generally at watering places. Our | 
allotted term having expired, we pre. | 
pared to take our departure on Mon- | 
day morning for Albany, in order to 
take passage the following day in o 
steam-boat for New-York. Wea 
now to leave the mountains of tees 
regions and thew salubrious climate, 
and to return to our native plains in 
the south. [ft might be “ good tor us 
to be here” longer, but the duties and 
charities of home call us by 
er claims and attractions. Arise | 
and let us go hence.” is the motto 
inscribed on all terresirial 
and is intended to remind 
last remove which we all must make |, 
to ‘that bourne whence uo traveller 
returns.’ We may thankfally ac- i 
ceptand apply the remedial elements 
which God has scattered abroad, for | 
the temporary renovation of our frail | 
and decaying bodies ; but sooner or 
later, we must yield tothe umtversal | 
Jaw which gives back *‘ the dust 


strorere 


+e 


Scenes, 


us of that | 


to 


the earth as it was, and the spirit une | 


to God.” What remains tor us, 
then, but to fill up the short space 
allotted to us here, in such # manner || 
as shall fulfill the great end for which 
we received our existence, and shall | 
be approved by Him whom God hath | 
appointed the judge of quick and dead? || 
Happy beyond all expression or con 
ception is he who has finished his |) 
course, having kept the faith ; and to | 
whom it shall be satd, ** Well done, | 
cood and fathtul servant, enter thou 4 
mto the joy of thy Lord.” May } 
this be onr object, and our portion | 
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Continued from page 167, 

And why, said 1, as watching the 
departing steps of this singular per-' 


1 
1 
| 


| 
; 


a Minister. y 


jcourse > 


‘sidered by 
‘my age, station, and fortune ; lama 


power to set about it. 


Nas | have been tol 1, 


So gloss'd 
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zon, | mused on the nature of his dis- 
why is iteverthus ? Those 
whom we should delight to honour— 


| those whose steps we should wish to 


| te liow—-those under whose guidance 


‘we should hope to tind safety, diive 


us trom them, by placing religion, as 
it should seem, out of ourreach. | 
have renounced the pleasures con- 
the world as suitable to 


dutital and atlectionate son. a kind, 
indulgent master, a good neighbour, 
firm, disiuterested and 
all, b have aad 
zeatous in th Rut 
all this, it seems is to go for nothing. 
Reformation, torsooth, 


friend. 
above been forward 


ie service of God. 


Is not conver- 


sion; and bam to experience, nota 


reformed, but absoiutely a new, spirit 
‘within me. 


There is vel to be waged 
a war of extermination between tlesh 
aud the spirit, and the spirit is te 
overcome, or L cannot saved. 
Well, it may be so——these good peo- 
ple all say But how itis to be 
brought about is beyond my compre- 
henston; for, as it appears to me, I 
aim told in one and the same breath 
to set about tt, and that it 1s out of my 
And vet, af- 
(turning from the spot, 


be 


SO. 


{er all, said 3 


‘ior the old man had now disappear- 
led, 


)Tam prob. ibly disquieting nyself 
in sale, This cood old gentleman ts, 

a follower of the 
doctrines of John Calvin, and because 
his head full of election and 
reprobation, and such incemprehen- 
sible stuff. | am to be made miserable. 


ie has 


the ‘Tempter, and his proem 


tun'd.”? 


But stretch forth thy hand. Yes, 


| then, even then, was the spirit of truth 


ready 1oO say iW my heart, stretch 
forth thy hand ; make the attempt 
and he who commanded the 
poor cripple todo that which by 
nature he could not do, will give 
(hee strength to accomplish his pur- 
If, of the many who may 
clanee over these pages, 1 may flatter 


inyself that one oply may be sufh- 


sinpe ¢ 


poses. 
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ciently mterested to be willing to 
say, ‘| will hear thee further on this 
matter,” for that one’s sake I gladly 
stop to add a few words on the all im- 
portant subject of conversion. “ Set- 
tle it upon thy heart, thou art under || 
everlusting inability to convert thyself. | 
Never think thy praying, reading. 
hearing, confessing, will work the 
cure; these must be attended to, but | 
thou art undone if thou restest in 
them. ‘Thou art lost if thou hast any 
other hope save Jesus Christ. Thou 
must unlearn thyself, and renounce 
thy own wisdom, thy own righteous- 
ness, thy own strength, and throw 
thyself wholly upon Christ, as a 
man that swims casts himself on the 
water, cr thou canst not escape. 
Whilst men trust themselves, and es- | 
tablish their own righteousness, they | 
have confidence in the flesh, and 
therefore cannot come savingly to! 
Christ. Thou must know thy gain 
to be but loss, thy strength weak- 
ness, thy righteousness rags, before | 
there can be an etiectua! 
tween Christ and thee. Can the 
lifeless c ome ass shake oil its grave’s 
clothes and loose the bands of death? 
Then mayest thou recover ihysel 
who art dead in trespasses and sins. 

Therefore, when thou goest to || 
pray or meditate, go out of thy self, | 
and cali in the help of the spirit, as | 
despairing to do any thing pleasing to |, ' 
God on thy own strength ; yet neglect 
not thy duty, but lie at the pool and 
wait inthe way of thespirit. While} 
the Eunnch was reading, then did the 
Holy Ghost send to him Philip.——| 
When the Disciples were praying, 
when Cornelius and his friends were | 
hearing, then the Holy Ghost fell, 
upon them and filled them all. | 

Strive to give thyself up to Christ, 
strive to pray, strive to meditate, | 
strive an hundred and an hundred 
times, strive to do it as well as thou 
canst, and whilst thou art endeavour- 
ing in the way of thy duty, the spirit 
of the Lord will come upon thee, and 
help thee to do what of thyself thou), 
art utterly unable to perform.” 
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But toreturn. Absorbed in these 
reflections, I continued to walk on, 
not towards the house, (as I had pro- 
mised,) but into the recesses of the 
jwood. TI have said that it was now 
autumn. From achild [ had felt the 
solemn effect of that season, when 
“The dewy skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 
** And through their lucid veil their soften’d 
force 
*¢ Shed o’er the peaceful world.” 

My feelings bad ever been in uni- 
son with the scene around me, and 
insensibly the emotions which the 
missionary had excited, subsided ; 
the doubts which had arisen in my 
mind were forgotten, whilst 
‘*The pale descendingjyear,yet pleasing still, 
*¢ 4 gentler mood inspired,” 

Led by these waking dreams of 


| 
| 


| 


| thought, which sooth the unpracticed 


breast, | wandered on until the rush- 
ing noise of water roused me trom 
my reverie, and I discovered I had 





' reached the extreme bounds of our 
estate and was on the banks of the 


falls. The spot to which I had 
jarrived had also another visitor. A 
| Young lady, on my approach, started 
from a rock on which she had been 
cutting, and, as it should seem, engaged 
‘in reading a book, which, in her sur- 
prise, she let fall from her hand. It 
was Miss Morrison. 

(| Ours are not the di ‘ys of romance, 
when fair damsels thus discovered by 
‘gentle knights, are to run off in ter- 
ror and dismay, until the sharp point- 
ed stones lacerating their tender feet, 
&c. &c. They order these matters 
| better now, even in novels. In the 
' present instance, the young lady no 





| sooner perceived that the person who 


had broken upon her was an acquaint- 
}ance, than her confusion vanished, 
and she received me with the same 
ease and grace she would have shown 


| in the drawing room. 


‘“‘] believe, Mr. Waldron,” said 
she, (I had said something about in- 
'trusion,) ‘‘ the apology should come 
‘from me, for the rude letters on this 
stone intimate that this is the boun- 
dary of our estates, and the seat | oc- 
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cupied may be considered at least as 
debateable ; yet 1 fancy you have 
long looked on the charms of this 
sweet dell as exclusively yours.’ 

Though the answer was unavoid: ible. 
that our sweetest pleasures were 
heightened by participation, f had an 
undefined perception that this badin- 
age was dangerous ; nor was this per- |) 


ception diminished by perceiving | 


from her varying colour, that some- 
thing of the same nature was passing 
in the mind of my faircompanton. | 


assumed, however, an air of careless- | 
. ’ — } 
ness, as [ gaily said, ‘I rejoice that 


there is yet one spot on these roman- 
tic falls, unknown, or at least unoc- 
cupied, by the gentlemen of the burr 
stone and bolting cloth, the cutters of 
races, and inventers of hopper boys. 
i am grateful that | may consider 

** Whatever smacks of ’noyance or unrest, 
6 As far, far off expell’d trom this delicious 

nest.” 

“Oh! you still venture to quote 
Thompson, I find,’ she exclaimed 
with an air of pleased surprize. But 
what needs many words ? My passion || 
for poetry had been smothered, not 
extinguished, and we were soon 
Jost in the mazes of fancy’s flowery 
ways. At every testimony which 
she bore to the accuracy of my cri- 
tical skill ; 
agreement in taste and feeling ; 
every expression of delight at my ta- 
lent for recitation, | was ready to re- 
member, poor Maria knows nothing 
of these matters. Oh! what acrea- 
ture of more than mortal excellence 
would this be, 
knowledge of the Scriptures of truth. 
J] had more than once glanced my eye 
on the book, which I before men- 
tioned she had dropped on my first 
appearance. It was a richly bound 
pocket volume, and the idea having 
crossed me that she did not wish it 


seen, I had declined taking it up. | 


She now took it up herself, and held 
it unopen in her hand. ‘* Yes, Mr. 
Waldron,” she resumed, after a pause 
in our conversation, ‘‘ I do admire ‘ 
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at every manifestation of | 
t || reason. 





i 
' 





| and 
if she had Maria’s | 
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Ossian, even though you laugh at me. 
Nay, tell me not,’ observing | was 
about to speak, * | feel, when read- 
ing Ossian, something of his own spi- 
rit, when he says, 

“Often did the memory of former times 
come like the evening sun on my soul.”? 
Oh! 1 prefer it to every thing but 
this,’ and witb an air of dignified so- 
lemnity she put the volume in my 





| 
| 


li hand. —It was the Birce. 


The involuntary start which my 
surprise occasioned, was not unper- 
ceived by her. ‘ Ah! Mr. Wal- 
drop,” said she, “ you people who 
are so unco good, | suppose LT must 
not say over rigidly righteous, can 
never bring yourselves to believe 
that we poor worldlings read, much 
jess love, the Bible. J,” continued 
she, with more firmness than I ex- 
pected from one of manners so mild, 
“J do both. But though | endea- 
vour to extract from it a rule of faith 
and a rule of action, | am guarded 
against the interpretations of those 
who deny human reason, and forbid 
us to make use of it, that they may in- 
itrude onus doctrines agree ‘able nei- 
ther to reason or the word of God.”’ 
| ] was unprepared to reply, and re- 
mained silent. She went on, though 
‘blushing at her own animation. * Yes, 
Mr. Waldron, } must make use of my 





Reason and Scripture are 
| both the gifts of God, and they cannot 
‘be at variance.” 

1 was glad to be relieved trom the 
awkwardness silence. 
assented to the peegenin 
“Good,” sad she, * | have gaineda 
great point. | think also you must 
be ready to admit, that inasmuch as 
we were created by a just and mer- 
-ciful God, we must have come into 
ithe world on terms of advantage.” 
I assented to this. ‘* You do,” said 
i she. “then make use of your reason, 


of continued 


_and tell me, what becomes of the pre- 
| posterous idea that man has of him- 
| self no power to do the will of God— 
of the horrid doctrine of original sin, 
and the still more demoralizing one 
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of election and reprobation ; but Ij 
ar not, Mr Waldron,” said she, (smil- | 
in, and gracefully adjusting her shawl, | 
as preparing to depart.) Lamnot going | 
just now to enter on the discussion of |, 

! 


the five points. Nota step, sir, not 


astep. Know you not what an abso- || 
found out what that is,) cannot pos- 


lute little being | am with those |— 
with my friends. Apropos—you 
promised you would let me see your. 


excellent mother, and the charming | 


Miss Leibnitz. Come, come, don't 
apologize; Lseeitall. Well, well, 
be it so. Itis not one of the least 
of the deplorable evils which arise | 
from the adoption of certain dogmas | 
in religion, that it stops the flow of | 
hristian love and Christian charity. 
And you, even you, to whom | have 
eonfessed so much of my faith, may 
not,’’—she hesitated—** think as I 
do. But what then? 


“ For modes of faith Iet senseless zealots 


fight ; 
*€ His can't be wrong whose life is in the 


right.” | 


“« No. no, nota step | tell vou. Hie 
away home My brother is gone to 
visit you; and mind me, good sir, 
don't object to his proposal for to- | 


morrow. 
As I cherish the hope, that Tam | 


now sufficiently acquainted with my | 
readers to take the liberty ofa friend, | 
I feel myself free to stop the course 
of my narrative, to offer some re- 
marks on the conversation just de- 
tailed. Not that the ideas and opin- 


were new or uncominon; but for 


reasons precisely the reverse, name- | 


ly, because they are common, com- 
mon to a vast number of well mean- 
ing persons, who are not aivare, that | 
in suffering such opinions to pass }; 
current. they are adinitting premises 
which go directly to the establish- 
ment of the most shocking and im- 
pious heresy of the Unitarians. 

I feel this duty the more impera- 
tive from the persuasion, that had I 
at the time been able to correct Miss 
Morrison's delusions, many, yes, ma- | 





! . . 
i thing inteaded. 


| orace. 


. . tl onary ft 
ions advanced by Miss Morrison |) Spiritual 
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ny a dart of agony had missed my 
| soul. 
‘| | begin with the assertion, that 
| reason and Seripture are both the 
gilt of God, and therefore cannot be 
at variance. 

Right reason, (when we have 


sibly be contrary to Scripture, be- 


| Cause Scripture contains the reason 


of God; but the reason of any par- 
feular person may be contrary to it. 


| Swilt justly observed, that reason in 
jitself may be very different from rea- 
|son in particular men. Sothat we 


wanta distinetion here ; for when we 
speak of reason in itself, every man 
makes himself the compliment, to 
think that his own reason is the 
But it is one thing 
| to have the use of reason asa human 





llereature. and another to have the 


lright use of it; the first we have by 
nature, the second is the work of 
Thus Voltaire had the gift 
|| of reason, but not the gift of using 
jit. for on every subject connected 
| with Christianity he reasoned like 
tan idiot. ‘he Greeks, to whom 
| *“ Christ crucitied was foolishness,’ 
| had their reason like other men. but 
| education had perverted it, and on 


divine subjects it was only an hin- 
, dranee. Such is the doctrine of St. 


Paul, who has taught us “ that the 
‘natural man reiceiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, neither 
cansbe know them, because they are 
y discerned.” 

From this we conclude, that he 
who uses only his natural reason, 
unassisted by some higher principle 
of discernment, which can only be 
ithe gift of God, cannot understand 
| the matters of the Christian religion 
as set forth in Scripture. 

I wil class the second and third 
assertions together, to wit: that in- 
asmuch a3 we were created by a just 
and merciful God, we must have 
come into the world on terms of ad- 

vantage, and consequently, we must 
‘pans power in ourselves to do the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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will of God. The first of these po- 
sitions must undoubtedly be true, 
far the Creator himself is the 
eause of our present state ; but it is 
very mean logic which argues, that 
because God is just and “merciful, 
there'ore be hath lied to us in his 
orn account of the fall and its conse- 
quence. The truth of these being 
established, the idea oi our ability to 
do his wiil of ourselves becomes 
suri. 

Let us proceed to the subject of 
Original sin. 

\W hether we have sinned atter the 
similitude of Adam’s transeression, 
and how far his individual offence | 
may be ours, is a nice question.— 
But the doctrine of original sin may 
be settled without it. If, in conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression, we 
have derived from him a consti- 
tution of which sin is the 
fruit, then sin is origina! in human | 
nature, and comes into the worid | 
with us. If nothing but death had 
entered into the world by means ol | | 
Adain’s offence, the doctrine might | 
have been doubtful ; but the Apos- 
tle teaches us, that when sin entered | 
the world, death entered with it, | 
and that death has passed upon all 
men, tor that all men have sinned; 
the effect is permanent in our sufler- 


SO 


as 


ap 


ing, as the Cause 1s permanent in our 
constitution. ‘The Apostle, there- | 


fore, persists to speak of mankind as 
under the law of sin and death; not 
of death only, but of sin also; and | 
that the law of the spirit of life in| 
Christ Jesus hath made them tree | 
from both. The name given to the 
sinful nature of man is thai of flesh, 
in opposition to the reverse spirit of | 
a Christian. “1 know,” says the || 


! 
i 


Apostle, “that in me, (that is in my | 


flesh,) dwelleth no good thing °— 
And at fast he exclaims, “O wreteh- | 
ed man that lam! who shall deli 
ver me from the body of this death.” | 
—This flesh, this bod y of sin. this | 
body of death, which is also called |! 
the old man, and is pronounced to 
Vov. IV...No. VIII. 
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| be corrupt, are so many expressions 


r that sin is original in man’s 
nature. And il there were no other 
proof of it in the Bible, this consi- 
deration alone would be suflicient, 
that none can enter into the kinedom 
| of God unless he is Lorn again; tor 
there can be no occasivn to save us 
by anew birth, unless we are fost 
by the old. Have patience with me 
ventie reader, | am not giving you 
the ernde, undigested openinne of an 
obscure tudividual, but the doctrine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as set forth in a work printed and 


recommenced by that Church. And 
¢ 


ime firming 


hthat you may not be ata Joss for an 
“apphe®tion, hear what Archbishop 
| Leighton has said on the subject. 


| ‘“ We may hence tearn, (says he,) 
how deep sin goes in our nature, and 


| consequently that the cure and re- 
natural |, 


medy of it must go as deep. That 
ail parts of our bodies, and powers 
of our souls, are polluted originally, 
very mind and conscience, as 
the Apostle speaks, forit is immersed 
\in Lesh, and enslaved to flesh natu- 
‘ally. and therelore goes under its 
name ; mweare become all flesh. 'Vhat 
is the spring of our mischiefs ; we 
|have lost our likeness with our Fa- 
‘ther; the tather of spirits, and most 
spiritual spirits, renewed by partici- 
| pation of his spirit on our flesh. And 
it is the error, not Only of natural 
an, but somewhat of the Godly too, 
hat in sell-relormation they set 
‘themselves against actual sin, but 
jlay not the axe to the root of the 
| tr ree; this root of bitterness ; this. 
our 1 satural and in-bred enmity a- 
gainst God. And till this be done, 
the lopping off of some branches will 
do no good, while the root is in vi- 
gour ; those will ggow again and 
possibly faster than before.” 
* We are now come to what Miss 


. 
{ 
I 


Morrison was pleased to call the 


demoralizing doctrines of grace, and 

} am aware that she is not singular 

‘in this opinion. If God, (say the 

|| objectors, ) call us by the miraculout 
3] 
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jthese controverted doctrines into 
‘view? Why —because they are the 
' doctrines of the Bible; and because 
\ they are sedulously kept out of sight 
{by those who wish to ery peace, 
|when there is no peace: and be- 


powers of his grace, the doctrine 
must in BU.ne encourage presump- 
tion, in others despair. ‘To be sure 
it may do this, and so may all the 
docirines of the Gospel be abused, 
when they fall into bad hands. Some 








were so perverse as to argue in fa | 
vour of an abundance of sin, that the 

grace of God might abound in for 

giving it; ut the Apostle did aot 

therefore withdraw his docirine ol 

justification by faith in Christ ; he 
stated the case, corrected the abuse, 
and feft his doctrine in possession as 
before. Sowe must do now. 

Hlow far the decrees of God are 
arbitrary, isa question to which we 
might multiply words to little pur- 
pose; and if we should calculate 
how many of ‘he human race will be 
saved. and how many wiil be lost, 
we should employ ourselves 
little effect here is only one 
thing to be observed; the 
trines of grace give us no grounds 
Complaint against the justice and, 
mereyv of God, tor he removed 
hinself the beginning of all evil and 
vanity into the liberty of the | 
ture. as he has secured to himseil! 
the neginning of al] restitution to the 
liberty of his grace : in virtue of 
which liberty, he calleth whom he| 
pleases, at what time he pleases, 
and divideth to every man severally | 
as he will. This liberty of catling 
and distributing, the opposers of the , 
doctrine of grace dispute with him. 
aflirming that we come into the world | 
on advantageous terms, and enjoy | 
these terms without being called to} 
them. But the Seriplure. which is 
of better authority, informs us that! 
God “ added to bis Ciurch such as 
should be saved, ihat all the 
members of it are elected to the di- 
vine privilege of beipg fello v-heirs 
with Jesus Christ: to whieh they 
certainly have no night by wature.’* 

But it may he asked, why bring 


te . J 
tO as 


(5 


LTFOR 


cTta 


and 


, } 
* Tt take occasion t 
rep ion, made at the | 


commencement of the. labours, of their in- | 


vw Editors hore 


leterinins 


doe- | 


‘cause, notwithstanding all the cant 
‘about liberty of conscience, which 
(has been repeated in people’s ears 
till they are intoxicated with the 
‘sound, antean see ne criminals in 
the nation but such as are eondemn- 
‘ed im our courts of justice; L say 
notwithstanding this, because a right 
lile can no more Crow Upon a Wrong 
‘faith, than grapes can grow upon 
thistles. 
| To be coniinue d.| 
To the Editors of the Repertory. 

GenTLt MEN :—Publicity ghaving 
been given in the Repertory to the 
circumstance that f am among the 
nuinber of persons elected ‘Trustees 
of the “© PL. BE. ‘Eheological Semina- 
’ Harviand,” LE must beg you to 
allow me the same means of imnorm- 
whom it may concern, 
that | bave declined acting in that 
capacity. "Phis appointment, with 
ihe advertisement, having been 
‘made during my absence from ihe 
country, and an acceptance of it 
being, in the estimation of some per- 
sons, ameans of advancing the best 
‘interests of the Church. 1 feel that 
I am entitled to the privilege of 
assiguing, very britily, my promi- 
neat motives for declining the op- 
‘portunity afforded me. 

Having dispassionately examined 
ithe various publications which grew 
vut of the proposal of this measure, 


| 
| 


ry of 


tr 


y 
ine fioGse 


| fam constrained to adopt the foliow- 


ing Opinions respecting it. 

We have not had hitherto, and 
there apoears to me bo probahitity 
that we shall have. a sufficté nm nume 
ber of candidaies for Ue munsiry in 
‘this Diecess, to render the esta®lishe 


tention of preserving a perfect neutiality on 
the wvystecious poiuts discussed in the above 
‘ paragraph, 
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cessary or expedient. 
ty 
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would cost the Church fess to, 


delray all the travelling expenses oi | 


thre 


Cheolocica! students to and dre: 


New York, the seat of the General | 


i. 


entinary, twice in the year, thas 
to (ie smaliest 
vould he competent for the support 
of a single Professor in this Diocess. 

As the pecuniary resources el a 
Seminary sanctioned and supported 
by the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
in the United States, 


pray ts ary 


that! 


must be creater | 


than those of a Seminary maintained | 


by only a part of a single Diocess, 
it may be expected that the qua'ili- 
cations, and consequently the in 
structions, of the Protessors in the 
former, will be more d stinguished 
and valuable than those of the lat- 
ter. 

But ifa Seminary should be prov 


Church in this Diocess, we have no 
reason. to question that Convention 


would place bere a Branch of the. 


General Seminary, aided by its 
funds, and thus supplied with a 
competent number of teachers. 


In reference to the character of | 


the doctrines to be promulgated, | 
such an arrangement must necessa- | 
rily be acceptable to Maryland, @f| 


the doctrines to be taught be those of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. kor 
the Seminary instituted by the Gen- 


eral Convention, and whose location, | 


government, ‘Trustees, and Profes-| 


sors, al! emanate from it, or are 
virtually under its control, must es- 
sentially inculcate the tenets which 
the General Convention understood 
to be maintained by Scripture and 
the Church. 

If a portion of the Church in Ma 
ryland would establish a Seminary 
for the introduction of other doctrines 
than those of the General Convention 
and the Seminary which it controls, 
while | cherish a recollection of my 
Ordination vows, and an attachment 








ed essential to the prosperity of the |! jropriety and expecdbency of a Sem- 





. 
P] 


or 
ot 


ment of the proposed Seminary ne-) 1 could, neither consistently nor 


‘ 
rive tO 


— 


conscientiously, Dioce- 
san Seminary sanciion nor Cu-Ope- 
ration, 
i ain, respecttully, Yours, &e. 
WE. WYATT, 
Issoctale Minister, St. Paul's 
Porish, baltimore. 
Baltimore, Dec. 14, 1822. 
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fhe gentlemen 


Remarks on Iii yati’s Conunvnication. 


- composing the 
board of ‘Trustees of the Theoloviecal 
Seminary of Maryland, will regret 
to learn that he whom they respect 
so much as the writer of the above 
remarks, declines acting with them 
1» behall of an institution which 
romises so much for the interest of 
the Church. [tis regretted that the 
heallh of our correspondent was 
such as to prevent his attendance 
the Convention, at whieh the 


inary in this Dioeess were fully dis- 
enssed, and where his means ol 
knowing the views, motives, and 
reasons, of those who advocated the 


-establishinent of such an institution, 
‘would have been so much more ex- 


tensive and accurate than any he 
can have at present. We are not 
surprised at the objections he has 
stated. ‘They were olfen repeated 
and urged in the Convention, and 
as ollen answered aud disposed of. 
In makine the few remarks which 
we intend to subjoin, cur object will 


ibe to exhibit to our readers, not any 


‘thing like a full view of all that 


(itors of the Repertory are resid 





to the Protestant Episcopal Church, || as Trusters. , 


may be said in reply, but only so 
much zs may suflice to meet and 
counteract the ideas of our Reverend 
brother. 


* Tnasmuch as some of the associated Ed- 
t mn the 
Diocess of Virginia, and it is vot proper 
that they should take part in the controver- 
sies peculiar to the Diocess of Marylan', it 
is right to state that the following rem«.ks 
upon the communication of Dr. Wyar, 
are from the Editors who reside in Mar 
land, not in their character as Editors, b: 
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It ia his first objection, that ‘* we 
have not had hitherto,’ and there 
seems to him “no probability that! 


we shall have, a suflictent number | 


° , ° e ° ! 
of candidates”? in this Diocess, to)! 


render the Seminary expedient. be-: 
fore the validity of this objection 
can be admitted, the 
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nish for its classes, not only a sufli- 


cient, bata large, number of eager 
and zealous candidates for the Holy 
Ministry 

\s our correspondent has only 


diated his opinion without endeav- 


number of || 


candidates which the expediency |! od of counteracting him, to place in 


of the Seminary requires must first | 


be decided. 
which we probably differ with our) 
correspondent. 


from year to year, in the past exis- 
tence of the Church of Maryland, it 
can very easily be accounted for by 
a reference to the total absence of | 
those encouragements, incitements, 


and helps, which candidatesin those | 


situations in life from which they 
generally come, so much require ; 
which may generally be expected to 
appear in such a Seminary as that 


if it be true that a, 
sufficient number has not appeared, 


This ts a matter about || 


ouring to support it with argument, 
it isa legitimate and suflicient meth- 


opposition an opinion of one whom 
he undoubtedty considers as the 
more competent of the two to decide 
upon this matter. ‘ihe opinion of 
the venerable President of the House 


.of Bishops, we have no doubt, is op- 


posed to him. 


| 


| 
| 


° | 
which we contemplate, and which, 


when provided by institutions of | 
this kind, have already been seen | 


to exert such a powerful influence in 
enlarging the number of promising 
students for the Gospel Ministry. 
But we are prepared to state an 
opinion in denial as positively as 
that of the objector has been 
given in assertion, of the idea that 


Seminary expedient. We betieve’ 
that a much larger number could 
be counted at present. in this Di-— 
ocess, who are willing to connect 
themselves with the Seminary, than 
were enrolled on the lists of some | 
of the most prosperous Theologi- | 
cal Institutions in our country, dur- | 


j 
there will not be found in two or | 


three years in Maryland. a sufficient , 
number of candidates to make the 


ing the first two or three years of} 


their existence. 
reason to believe, from a variety of 
observations, and especially from 
the known and necessary influence 
of a well regulated Seminary, that 


our Diocess only waits for the inilu- | 


Aud there is every ‘ 


' 
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It has for a long time 


‘been his belief that the interests of 


the Church would be better promo- 
ted by the instiiution of Diocesan 
Seminaries than of a General Sem- 
lnary; and we well remember 
vuenthe establishment of Diocesan 
schools or Seminaries was strenu- 
ousiy advocated by this wise and 
long experienced Bishop. Not that 
he contended for the establishment 
of one in each of the [Diocesses. 
Whether this was his desire or not, 
we cannot say. But that he did 
contend for a Seminary in each of 
ihe most considerable, is well re- 
membered. Maryland isthe second 
amoug the Diocesses as to the num- 
ber of Churches and Ministers, and 
of course must have been considered 
by the Bishop as the proper sphere 
for the operations of a Diocesan in- 
stitution. But was not the Bishop 
as well acquatated as any of us, with 
the number of candidates that had 
appeared from year to year in Mary- 
land ? Undoubtedly, because he had 
the same reports as we had to reler 
to. He must have differed, there- 
fore, from our revered brother as 
to the sufficiency of candidates 
among us to make a Seminary expe- 
dient 

We refer our readers to the second 
objection as printed above, and pro- 
ceed to remark that it is certainly 
true, that we could defray the ex- 


ence ot the desired institution to fur- | pences mentioned there with Jess 
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than we could support a single Pro- 
fessor, but it is equaliy trne that the 
people of Maryland would subseribe 
twenty thousand dollars for a Sem- 
inary in their State, to be governed 
by their own Convention, and to 
educate candidates at home and for | 
home, with more readiness and plea- | 
sure than they would subscribe one 
thousand to pay the travelling ex- 


pences of their young men to New) 


York, to be prepared for the Minis- 
try ina Seminary over which they 


have no control, and among a people | 
whose habits are so different from || 
There is not the least | 


their own. 
doubt of the ability of the Episeopa- 


lians in Maryland to provide for the | 
support of any aumber of Professors | 


that may be wanted. Set bhetore 
them a sullicient object and apply to) 
them in aright way, and there is 
no danger that they will not be 
found able and ready to 
most enlarged expectations which 
reasonable men can indulge. ‘The 
manner in which the few applica 


tions already made in behalf of the, 


Seminary, have been made and an- 
swered, is enough to convince us 
that the Clergy have only to come 
forward and urge a general call upon 
the benevolence of our Maryland. 


Remarks on Dr. Wy: 


from the history of 
satisly the || 


itt’s Communication. 945 
| We now refer the reader to the 
third objection. In answer to it, we 
lremark, that whether the instrue- 
fons of the General -eminary will 
‘be more valuable then those of a 
| Seminary in Marylaad. depends ap- 
ona variety of things, among wiich, 
the matter of resources is not the 
least important. Take the opinion 
ol Bishop White as above related. 
After a certain extent, the muliipli- 
/ cation of teachers is, in our opinica, 
‘rather an evil than a bevelit. bx- 
periepce by no means decides that 
the instructions of institutions witch 
have had the most resources, have 
‘been the most “ distinguished and 
valuable,” but rather the contrary, 
that with the most show and parade 
| they have generally aecomplisied 
| theie appointed work the most su- 
|perficially and slightly. Judging 
liorary institue 
and reasoning tram the vari- 
cireumstances that must come. 
tu make the instructions of a 
| Seminary distinguished for thei + al- 
ue, it is not only doubtlul, but very 
|i mach to be questioned, whether tue 
very large resources which are ex- 
| pected to be attached to the General 
} Seminary. will have, in the cage a 
| hap pier effect upon its utility, a 


} 
fons, 


} 
‘| Ous 
} iine 





Episcopalians, to receive the most | || place of preparation for anes W ihe 


substantial assurances that a Sem- 


jare to go out into the 


lanes and 


inary among us not only can, but |, highways to deal with the most ig- 


will, be supported. 


| norant,and mingle with the most sin- 


If, then, there is ability in our | ful hearted, knowing nothing among 


Divcess to support a Seminary, | 
and it be very important that a 
Seminary should be supported, it is 
of no force to say that it would cost 
more to do it than to send our ean- 
didates to New York. In reality it 
would cost less; for what, in the 
Jatter case, we should gain as to pe- 
cuniary matters, would be greatly 
overbalaneced by the want of that 
control over the students, and that 
peculiarity of preparation for the 
Ministry of the Southern States. 
which, in the former case, would be 
possessed, 


men save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified, and glorying in nothing ex- 
cept his cross, than a large amount 
of pecuniary resources generally 
exerts upon the mind and heart of a 
private Minister, in respect to the 


humility, spirituality, and zeal, of 


his labeurs. 

We proceed to the fourth objec- 
tion, in which a branch of the New 
York Seminary is suggested as a 
provision for our wants. There is, 
perhaps, no feature in the arrauce- 
nent of the General Seminary moore 





| objectionable and more impractica- 
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ble. than that which provides for | 
branch institutions. It is, indeed,: 


in some sort preterabie to ur, be- |! 


cause it is an achuowledgment that, 
Diocesan Sehools nay be necessary 
in spite of the general one, and that 
al] the instructions of the latter may 
be so valuable as to preclude the 
expediency of candidates being seut 
to an iustitution whose opportuni 
ties are not so extensive: and the 
adoption of this provision in the es- 
tablishment of a branch in the very 
State where the Parent exi-ts, is a 
perfect acknowledgement of all that 
is wanted to prove the expediency 
of a Seminary in Maryland 
this is all the good it can ever do to 
us. Itis burdened with all the most 
important objections that have been 
urged against a Diocesan Seminary. 
and if it were attempted to be exe- 
cuted, would meet with difficulties 
of much mere magnitude than will 
ever be raised in the way of our in- 
stitutions. A branch in Marviand | 
must be supported by Maryland mo- 


that the funds of the parent institu- 
tion wili ever be sufticient to sup 
port the large ecale of ifs own in- 
structions and provide at the same 
time for all the branehes that may 
be desired in the several Dioceses. 
But if the people of Marviand are te 
give their money to the support of a 
Seminary in their State, they wili | 
prefer, as they reasonably shouid, | 
to have its interests not onder the | 
management of a Board of ‘Trustees | 
in New York, among whom they can 
have but a very small proportion ol | 
influence, but under their own Con- | 
vention, and governed by persons 
who hest understand what Maryland 
wants and expects. They will not 
be very ready to remit their funds to 
New York and receive only as much 
of them again as the T'rustees there 
may choose to sen’. They would 
rather send them at once to their 





Seminary, where they can see thei 
expended, and whence they may 


A Wound to Phveiciane 


tion. 


Rut | 
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know they will receive their reward. 
Che branch business is one which 
almost every body acknowledges is 
extremely detective, and perhaps 
there would be found hardly an in- 
dividua’ who, if the plan of the Gea- 
eral Seminary were again under the 


‘vote of the Convention, would not 


be heartily in favour of its estine- 
There ean be but little doubt 
that while in this or any other Dio- 
ce-s, one thousand dollars are rais- 
ing ior a branch tnstitution, twenty 
thousand could with more ease be 


obtained tor an independant Divce- 
‘san Seminary. 


But we must here 
take leave of the fourth objection by 
relerring our readers to the address 
of the ‘Trustees of the Maryland 
Seminary to the Churches of the 
Diocess, in which the inexpediency 
and insufficiency of a branch one are 
treated more ably and at large. 

In reference to the remarks which 
follow, the mention of a branch, in 
the paper of our correspondent, it 15 


louly necessary to observe that our 
ney, for there is no reason to expect i 


objections to such an institution have 
no connexion with any fear in re- 
gard to the doctrines that would be 


{taught in if, and that it is believed, 


as well as desired, by the advocates 
of the Seminary in Maryland, that 
their institution will be guarded as 
strongly and effectually against the 
admission of any doctrines but those 
of their standards, as the institution 
in New York is now, or ever will 
be. 


——— 


A WORD TO PHYSICIANS. 

[The neglect ef public worship is so gene- 
ral among the gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession, and their excuse is to many minds 
so plausible and satisiactory, that something 
calculated to expose the fallacy of the 
grounds on which they act in relation to 
the duties of the sanctuary, has long been 
called for. If the following extract from a 
review in the Christian Observer, of the 


life of Dr. Hay, should meet the eye of any 


' one of them to whom it may apply, and lead 
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him to imitate in any respect the example 
of that excellent man, the object of pub- 
lishing it will be accomplished. | 

Mr. Pearson, in his preface, hes 
enumerated many of the past, and 
of preceding ages. Of the late eimi- 


nent Dr. Heberden, whom we men- | 


tion for the sake of the foliowing 
anecdote, and who was said to have 
saved a fortune, to have spent a lor- 
tune, and to have given away a tor- 


tune, it has been related, that, having || 
‘be found, we believe, ta be one ot 


reduced his Sunday visits into the 
narrowest possible compass, and 
made them almost invariably com 
patible with a double attendance at 
church, he set aside al! the fees 
taken during the remainder of the 
day, and transmitted them on the 
Monday morning io the church war- 
dens of his parish, or to some chavi- 
table agent, lor distribution to the 
poor and needy. Such an anecdote, 
if true, reflects an honour on humeo 
nature itself, or we shouid rather say 


A Word to Physicians. 


| 





on that divine grace which intused | 


into a human, and therefore natural 
ly selfish, heart, such a mingied sji 
rit of devotion and charity, and drew 
it forth 
We should wish to extract frou the 
mention of the circumstance but on 
observation of our own, aud that we 
think not an unprotitable cue : it ts 
this, that Dr. Heberden was evideut 
ly a frequenter of divine worship ; 
and if one reason pre-eminent above 
all others might be assigned for the 
Christian character thus maniested, 
arguing at once from experience and 
analogy, we might say, it Was by the 
observation of Sabbath duties, that 
this great physician was upheld in 
those eminent qualities of heart. 
which distinguished him so higiily 
among his professional competitors. 
Of all the philosophers in the 
world, those who are conversant 
with the phenomena of the human 
frame, will least object to an atten- 
tion to superficial symptoms, and 
apparently trifling causes, of the 
deepest mischief. No, it is but using 


into +0 excelfeul a produet. | 
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this liberty in another department 
lo say, that we believe generally, 
that of all prognosties of religious 
declension in the soul, nove except 
the negleet of the private duties of 
devotion, which God only and the 
individual can know, is’ so clearly 
decisive, as an habitual negleet of 
public worship ; and if we may be 


allowed ter a moment to admit the 


possibility, that medical science 
tends to religious scepticism, it will 
the foremost and unquestionable 
causes Of this phenomenon, (hat me- 
dical men, more than any other 


(Class, consider themselves exempt, 


through a hind ef charitable neces- 
sity, from a punetual discharge ct 
these duties. at issate to assert the 
inoral dinpossibility of maintaining 
iby thing ihe a just religious senti- 
ment on the mind, where this omis- 
siouds habitual and voluntary 3 and 
in all Cases Where it ts habitual, we 
lear it aust be more or less volunta- 
ry, dor wevery much doubt in such 
cases, Whether any earnest appliea- 
red tow bills aid wiih 
es ate possible , te 


countervail the 


ron will be of: 
whoa all this 
lnsurious tendeney 


truth, we 
consider that by a very siraple pro- 


£ t a ‘ 
uf SHCA a Hefiect. in 


cess, throuch the unpereeived me- 
(dium of negleeting religious Cuties 
noi onty the faith and the love ol 
‘the Gospel, but the very thouchts of 
\ rehigtous strts cis cradualhy Vi nish 
from the pict Ch eourse. other 


fatal jrO 


thoughts, ieelings. ond afteetions, or- 
cupy by a 


Example 


trees the voeant 
versation atd the 
ress ol irreligion.  Levity 
subicet advances soouer or 


sHoace, 
' 

aud con 
on the 
later upow the footsteps of indiffer- 
And at this period. perhaps 
sume forward stripling admitted into 
the company of those to whose lec- 


ence. 


tures, and to whose dicta he is taught 
to look up with respect, hears per- 


| 
it 


chanee, in the freedom of unrestrain- 


-ed discourse, the light and absurd 


remarks of unthinking grey, beards, 
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respecting the solemnities of reli- | 
gion; and these instantly slide into 
bis vatutored mind, as so many re- 
ligio-philosophic apothegms. He 
fancies himself mounted with a skip 
to the heights of uoiversal know- 
ledge, and tricked out with a jew 
adciional and stale prettinesses, 
(furtivis coloribus,) from Buffon o: 
Decat, not to mention some mo- 
dern names in our own and other 
countries, he starts on a sudden into 
a profound theorist on the nature ol 
man. The pupil becomes a dog | 


matist ; and as he practices, exhibits | 


at last to the world the attractive | 
picture of a man sailying trom the 
oOperaitag room, to tell us ‘hat we 
ure quite mistaken in supposing that 
the poor suffering creature has any 
reasonable ground of hope or conso- 
lation betore bim, as respects a future 
state; that the animai has sulfered 
diminution by the amputation that 
has taken place, but tat it matters 
not, for soon bis wholc being will 
decay together, and fall into its ori- 
ginal nothing ; from which state it 
is the boast of his own uperating || 
skill, to have for a short time respited , | 
the patient! 


| 





SUPPORT OF THE MENISTRY. | 


That those who devote them. | 
selves to the sacred ‘employment oi 


imparting religious instruction, and | 


of administering the ordinances which, | 
Goud has instituted to their fetiow 
men, should receive from them a} 
competent support, has been in all 


those who have believed in the di- 
vine institution of the ministry of 


ages, almost universally granted by | 
' 
| 
| 


reconciliation. | 
from the very nature of the case, and | 
which receives also the sanction of | 
the divine word, has found few to 
opnose it, whose sentiment upon any 
subject would be worthy of very 
high consideration. A few however 
in every age, and in every place 





appear to possess a constitutional | 


1} 


Jove of opposition to the piain and | 


A truth so obvious | 


approved course of duty; and in this 


case Where the love of money comes 


to the aid of tne love of singularity, 
an alliance is formed which oo argu- 
ment can oppose, and whieh will 
never yield unl-ss the word of Ged 
is permitted to exercise its just and 
coutrojliug influence upen the heart. 
We are not ignorant that to this 
| word some have resorted in justifi- 
| cation of their conduct, and from the 
| fact that it proclaims a tree salvation, 
i 
| 


infer that the proclamation of it 
should be without mouey and with- 
out price. 

But is this practicable ? A minister 
must give himself to reading, to ex- 
hortation, and to doctrine. He must 
give himself wholly to these things, 
that his profiling may appear to all. 
Can then any person who properly 
considers this subject, suppose that 
the faithful minister has no claim 
upon those to whom he ministers ? 





Sain 
| Willhe not rather acknowledge that 
| such a labourer is indeed worthy of 


his hire? To all good men it should 
| be a matter of deep revret, that mung 
‘able and faithful clergymen do not 
| receive the support to which they 
{ are so Well enlitied, and ia uawilling 
ears are obliged to sound the ques- 
tion, “if we have sown unto you 


| The mode of affording them support, 
‘whether a salary should be named, 


i! ° . 
or the donations of the people be re- 


lied on, has been a subject ou which 


a variety of opinions have been of- 


fered. Much that has been said 
against assigniag mini-ters a fixed 
salary, we must con-ider as advan- 
ced from sectarian motives. When 
a minor denomination are struggling 
for an estabiishment, efforts are 
generally made to lower those alrea- 
dy existing, as this is a much easier 
method of producing a level than to 
rise to equality by the open but long, 
and in given cases, perbaps, difficult, 
ath of honourabie exertion. Few 
topics are more easily insisted on, 


spiritual things, is it agreat thing if 
| we shail reap your carnal things?” 
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or listened to with more interest, 
than those of money-saving, 


impolicy 


ry, Which is but itsell a pittaace, 
has formed the morning song and 
the evening harangue of a few in-- 
terested and disorganized men, until 
they have had the j joyous opportuni- | 
ty of witnessing the shutting up of 
the sanctuary and the removal of the | 
candlestick out of its place ; and if, | 
haply, on the ruins of one society, | 
another ef a more acceptable cha- | 
racter has arisen, and the question 
of the support of a minister returns, 
it receives perhaps the answer which 
it ought, and the only difficulty 
seems to he how it shall be accom- 
plished without condemning their 
former measures. We are gratified, 
however , in believing that the pro- 
priety of affordiug a minister a pro-| 





per support is acquiring advocates. | 
A salary should be secured to} 


every settled clergyman. Upon the; 
question whether this should be | 
raised by tax, or by subscription, we | 
do not enter. The former is the 
most equal, and generally the most 
secure method, but good men should 
readily adopt that which is the most 
acceptable to the majority, using 
every proper method of securing | 
permanency to the latter, should 
that be adopted. 

The amount of salary, is a question 
which must be determined in some 
measure by the ability of the people, 
and by the expense of living in par- 
ticular places. It appears to us rea- 
sonable that a rule which hasa place 
in the other transactions of life, 

should here too be considered,—the 
expense to which the man who serves 
us has been put in order to qualify 
himself for discharging the duties he 
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and | 
when seruples of conscience can - 
be added to those of avarice, men. 
can be induced to sign off by dozens. | 
The places are not few where the | 
and the sin of contributing | 
an inconsiderabie part of a sala- | 


| expense. 











performs, and the expense also inci- 
dental to their performance. 
Vol. 1V...No. VILL. 
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is well known that most clergymen 
have necessarily expended consider- 
able sums in obtaining their edu- 
cation, which were advanced by 
theie parents as a part, and in many 
cases as the whole, of their inherit- 
ance, or it may be that they are in 
debt for the expenses of the Academy 
or the College. Libraries they shouid 
have, and, even in this age of books, 
they form no inconsiderable item of 
Nor should it be forgotten 
that theiroffice brings company, and 
that, ina proper manner, they wust 
fulfil, in accordance with seriptural 
precept, the duties of hospitality. 
‘I'he salary of a clergyman should 


‘also be such, that if his days are 


prolonged beyond the period of ac- 
tivity, the evening of a useful and 
laborious life should not be rendered 
uncomfortable by the pressure of 
want; and is it too much to say 
that,in many cases, he should be able 
to give his children the advantages 
of that education which parental 
kindness afforded to himself? Let 
not our readers be startled; we are 
not the advocates of great salaries, 
and in some places we think them 
sulliciently ample. We never wish 
to see them increased to that amount 
Which would present sufficient in- 
ducement for a worldly minded man 
to engage in the service of the 
church. Our country is happily in 
a great measure free from an evil 
which has obscured the glory of the 
Church of England, and the man 
who, with us, should become a minis- 
ter from such motives, would not be 
more destitute of piety than of judg- 
ment. { Rel. Intel. 
A country parish in New-Hamp- 
shire proposed to their pastor to 


| raise his salary from $250 to $300 


per annum. ‘* Spare me, my chris- 
tian friends,” replied the worthy 
man, “it is a Weary burden tocollect 
$ 250; I should be worn to death 
by trying to scramble together the 
300”. 
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LAVATER’S RULES. 


Taken from the secret journal of a self- 
observer, or confessions and familiar let- 
ters of the Rev. J. C. LAVATER; author 
of Essays on Physiognomy, &c. in 2 vols. 


His Daily Rules. 


The following rules shall always 
be before mine eyes ; they shall be 
suspended somewhere in my study, 
and read and revalued by me every 
morning and evening. 

1.—I will never rise in the morp- 
ing without offering thanks and 
prayers to my God; nor without re- 
flecting that it, perhaps, may be the 
last time. 

11.—I will never begin my daily 
occupations, neither in the morning 
nor in the evening, without having 
previously implored God on my 
knees in some retired place, (at least 
for a few moments,) to graut me his 
aid and blessing. 

111.—I will not do nor desigh any 
thing I would omit if Jesus Christ 
were standing visibly before me ; 
nothing which I might repent of at 
the uncertain hour of death. I will. 
with the assistance of God, accus- 
tom myself to do every thing, with- 
out exception. in the name of Jesus 
Christ ; and, as his disciple, to sigh 
every hour to God for the blessing 
of the Holy Ghost, and always to be 
disposed to prayer. 

IV.—I will read every day a 
chapter in the Bible, and particu- 
larly in the Gospel ; and select some 
sentiment or other from the chapter 
I shall read, and revolve it frequeat- 
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) V.—Every day shall be marked, 
at least by one particular work of 
Charity. 

VI.—I will make it every day 
my principal business to be useful 
to my family 

VII.—lI will never eat or drink 
so much as to cause the least in- 
'convenicnce or hindrance in the 
| performance of my occupations ; and 
between meals abstain, as much as 
possible, from drinking wine, and 
from eating, (a morsel ia the even- 
ing excepted.) 

VIII.—W hithersoever I go, I will 
previously sigh to God that I may 
not commit a sin, but always leave 
behind me something useful; the 
same will I do before every meal, 
wheresoever I may take it. 

1X.—I will never sleep longer 
than eight hours at most, while in 
health. 

X.—I_ will never lay down to 
sleep withont having prayed first 

X1I.—In my prayers for others, 
which I will never omit, I will men- 
tion, by name, my parents, my wife, 
imy children, my servants, and my 
friends, &c. 

X11.—I will examine myself af- 
ter these rules every night, and 
honestly mark in my journal the 
number which | have omitted ; the 
‘same will | observe with regard to 
| whatever I shali have read, trans- 
acted. said and learned. God, thou 
aon what I have wrote : may I be 
able to read it every morning with 
sincerity, and every night with joy, 
‘and the loud applause of my con- 








ly in my mind. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


MISSION AMONG THE JEWS. 
From the London Jewish Expositor, Octo- | 
ber, 1822 

TRIALS OF A JEWISH MISSIONARY. 
Extracts from a Journal of a Missionary 

tour of Mr. Bergmann, a converted Jew, 

from Frankfort. 

After having called upon the Lord in pray- 


f be enabled to contribute to the honour of his 
name, | set out from Frankfort on the 9th 
'|of May, and arrived in the evening at H. 
| The landlord, a sensible man, after haying 

understood the object of my journey, cau- 
tioned me against the Rabbin of that place, 
who having a'tempted to excite government 
to harsh measures against Jewish converts, 
since yesterday was more incensed than 





er, for strength and blessing, whereby I might|!ever against Christianity, because he had 
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read in a newspaper, that the only son of 9 
Rabbin at H. lately had been baptized at | 
Elberfield, and that the readers might sup- | 
pose that it was Azz only son. 

As caution seemed necessary, and yet I 
was desirous to have some conversation 
with that very Rabbin, I took the advice of | 
a friend in a neighbouring place. He in- | 








formed me that the Jewish overseers and the | 
Rabbin had, indeed, succeeded so far, as} 
to cause an order to be given, that no gate | 
keeper, or other inferior civil officer in 
towns, should be permitted to distribute 
Christian tracts among Jews, but that this 
order did neither extena to himself nor to 
me, and that consequently I had nothing to 
fear in calling upon the Rabbin. Having | 
therefore taken with me some important || 
tracts, especially ‘* Christian passages from |; 
the Rabbinical Works,” I went to the Rab- | 
bin. In reply to his first question, What is f 
your desire ? | presented to him the tracts, | 
with the request, to peruse-the last mention- |; 
ed with great attention, as it clearly appear- 
ed from it, that the most celebrated authors 
of the ‘T'almud 1nd the Cabbala had, many 
years ago, confessed Jesus Christ to be ... | 
Here the Rabbin in a rage flew up against | 
me. ‘* What,” said he, ‘do you not know | 
that [ can flog you, ad lemitha, to death?” 
No sir, answered I, that you cannot ; for 
two years since I professed the evangelical 
Christian religion, and think it now my 
most sacred duty to make known to my dear 
Israelitish brethren the way of salvation. So, 
said he, you are a Meshumed; anaccursed | 
baptized ; take then your things back again ; /' 
but no, I shall keep them; but you will see | 
that I can write large volumes against them. 
That, replied I, you are welcome to do ; but |i 
your confutation must rest on solid grounds. 
Get you away, cried he, in a passion ; only | 
see how merages—angry—you have made 
me, how my whole guff—body—shakes. 
Follow the Meshumed as far asthe end of the 

Jewish street, cried he, to a young Jew who 
was present. I took a polite leave of him 
and went the same day to G. 

On the 14th I met in F. in the inn, with 
an old Jew, who showed much inclination 
to receive divine truth, but could read | 
Hebrew not German. I therefore gave him | 
some Jewish German tracts, which he read- 
ily accepted, with a promise to communi- 
cate them to some of his friends, | proceed- 
ed through 8. and M. where I arrived on | 
the 15th in the evening. On the following | 
day, being the ascension day, I heard an | 
excellent sermon in the church. The min- 
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ister to whom I was introduced received me 
very kindly, and was much rejoiced when, 


He advised me to pay a visit to opulent 
Jewish families, and foretold me very exactly 
the manner in which I should be received 
by each of them. Accordingly I went in 
the afternoon to the Israelite J. R who 
had known me asa Jew, and was informed 
of my transition to the Christian religion. 
The reception was tolerably polite until our 
conversation turned upon religion, and I had 
offered him some tracts. ‘Then he flew ina vi- 
olent passidn and said, ** Never presume to 


‘speak thus to a Jew here, or I shall show 
‘you what I, an agent of the ducal court, can 
,do.”? [| calmly answered, that his teriible 
_threats affected me very little, and that 
‘they would not prevent me from doing my 


duty as a Christian. I immediately went 
to the house of his brother, who lived at @ 
considerable distance. When I arrived 
there | was told that he had gone from 
home: but was afterwards informed that 
his brother, on a shorter by-way, had pre- 
ceded me, and caused me to be refused 
admittance. 

In the evening of the 17th, the three mar- 
ried sons of these brothers paid me a visit. 
They told me that on the pact of their pa- 
rents, nothing better could be expected than 
what I had experienced from one of them. 


; But as to themselves they wished to exam- 


ine the matter more thoroughly, and there- 


‘fore asked for some more tracts ; with which 
| I the more readily supplied them, as they 


already possessed the Bible. 

As I had been advised to visit an Israel- 
ite in a place at ten English miles distance 
from M. I went there; and as it was the 


Sabbath day, I found him at home, and. 
‘was most joyfully received by him. He has 


a wife and eight children. He had former- 


ly been singer in the synagogue, but now 


keeps a shop, by which he supports himself 
and family very comfortably. But when 
the Jews found him to entertain Christian 
sentiments, which he took no care to con- 
ceal, they succeeded in alienating the mind 
of the lord of the manor towards him so fary 
as not to suffer him to remain in the place 
as a Christian convert. Not knowing, 
therefore, where to find another asylum 
with his numerous family, he is compelled 
to postpone his transition, to which he look- 
ed with a longing desire, until he has found 
an abode, where he can exist as an honest 
man. Iconversed with another Israclite, 
a leather merchant, who also has an ear- 
nest desire to devote himself to the service 
of Jesus Christ, but must first prepare his 
bride, whom he cannot forsake for that 
change. 

While I was conversing with these per- 


in my credeutials, he found the signature of || sons the other Jews excited a terrible noise. 
Mr. Von. Meier, whom he supposed to have || As ane of them knew me to be a convert, 
been one of his pupils thirty-six years ago. ;jthey all ran to the magistrate, desiring him 
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to put me into prison as a vagabond. He 
came into the inv, accompanied by a con- 
stable, and asked for my passport. The 
Jews, in the meanwhlie, assembled in 
crowds to see me carried away. But the 
magistrate, after having perused my passport, 
bade me go On travelling with God. Then 
turning to the Jews, he scolded and threat- 
eved them in the most opprobrious terms. A 
few miles from that place I wished to call 
upon a very intimate Jewish friend of my 
early youth. When | found him in the 
street, | approached him with expressions of 
heartfelt aifection. But how was I disap- 
pointed when he would not suffer me to 
touch bis hand. “Do you not know me?” 
said[. ‘*] have once kuown vou,” cried 
he, “‘ but no more, since you have renounced 
your God.”’ [I cannot express the mournful 
feelings which pervaded my soul, when I 
heard these words. It was in vain | at- 
tempted to convince him, that, just now, I 
truly and warmly was attached to the Lord 
my God. I entreated him to receive me 
into his house ouly for half an hour, that 1 
mught talk with him. ‘1 shall immediate- 
ly,’’ roared he, * let loose my mastiff upon 
you, Meshumed, if you dare to enter under 
my roof.” Now| had nothing to do but 
to shake off the dust from my feet and pro- 
ceed. 

On the 22d I proceeded to C. where three 
Jewish families reside, of whom one mem- 
ber has been my pupil. He was not at 
home ; and another was also absent. ‘The 
third, who was present, refused accepting 
tracts, saying, ** If we have money enouy!) 
to carry to Leipzig, we want no Messiah,’ 

On the 23d I arrived at B. near the boun- 
daries of the kingdom of Bavaria. As I 
was born one imile from that place, and 
had, a year ago, sent a considerable par- 
cel with tracts to a friend there, a large 
number of Jews, of both sexes, old and 
young, filled the inn in the evening, who 
were continually whispering among One an- 
other. Not one hade me welcome, or an- 
swered my salutation. | asked one among 
them—** How does my brother and his tam- 
ily?” He replied, ** Now you must ask the 
Goiim,” (Gentiles.) When I had asked for 
some supper, a party of the Jews went into 
another room, where the magistrate of the 
place sat, with some other Christians, spoke 
secretly with him, and then withdrew. The 
magistrate came to me, hehaved kindiy, 
and asked me in what place I had made 
my transition to the Christian church. In 
Frankfort, said I, and if you wish it, I can 
show you my baptismal testimony.” **I do 
wot want it, sir,’’ he replied, * I only can 
tell you that just now I have, without ceve- 
mony, sent away the Jews.”—* Yes,” said 
one in his German Patois, “there sits a 
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_ baptized Jew who has not even adopted the 
Catholic religion, but has become a Luther- 

an: and that, | should think, is not per- 

mitted.”? ** f told him,” continued the ma- 
| gistrate, ‘* that he was a fool and a wretch, 
who did not know that the kingdom of Ba- 
varia now contained more than a third part 
| of Protestant inhabitants, who enjoy equal 

civil rights with the Catholics ; upon which 
‘they all took to their heels and left the 
| house.” 

On the following morning I went under 
| anxious apprehension to A. where my broth- 
er lives. He is nearly 70 years old. In his 
/ younger years he has, by journeys, and 
i mercantile connexions, acquired a tolera- 
| ble measure of useful knowledge; but now, 
several years since, he has been compelled 
to confine himself to his room. When I en- 
tered into his house, [ heard much chiding 
|} and noise. My brother met me in a very 
| weak state of health, gave me a cordial 
reception, but at the same time requested 
me to leave his house immediately, if I 
would vot make him more unhappy than he 
already was, For his wife, when jast vight 
, she had heard of my arrival in these quar- 

ters, had brought the whole vicinity into 
_commotion, to prevent my approaching her 
'Dusband and children. She has sent, con- 
tinued he, my only son to a neighbouring 
place, nor are my two daughters permitted 
‘to bid you welcome. What my brother 
| just had told me was soon fully confirmed ; 
| for when bis wile, after ten minutes, had 
|| heard of my arvival, she flew inte the house 
‘like a fury, followed by several of her rela- 
| tives, under a flood of curses and opprobri- 
= words. How, cried she, this Meshu- 
med daies to profane my cosher, house! 
land with these words she and her sistex 
i seized firebrands from the chimney, to as- 
jj; sanlt me, but were prevented by some men 
} who were present I therefore withdrew 
j) a8 quickly as possible, after having, in a 











|, few words, given my poor brother an affec- 
I tionate farewell, and went into the inn. 
| Here, in the course of the day, I was visited 
| by several young Israelites, who comforted 
ijme after the painful treatment I had suf- 
i| fered. 
|| _ I remained in this place till the following 
| day, the 25th, at noon, that, if possible, I 
might have some conversation with my 
brother’s son, who isadyer. But his moth- 
er, aware no doubt of my desire, did not 
suffer him to leave her the whole day. I 
therefore cet out for B. where | arrived in the 
evening. 
On the 26th, after divine service, I called 
upon a near relative of mine, from whose 


enlightened sentiments | anticipated an in- 





teresting conversation. I was received in a 
jremarkably polite mauner, but was not @ 
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little surprised, when, after having caused 
those who were present to withdraw, he 
shut both of the doors of the room. | 


asked the reason of that unexpected mea- | 


sure, and he replied, For your life you 
have nothing to fear; a Jew commits no 
murder; but I have done it to compel you 


to hear without interruption what I have to], 


say. Il hope, I said, you will also hear me. 

No cried he, all you will or can say, I), 

know full well. The step you have taken 
is a base roguery, for nothing but maduess 

or hypocrisy can induce a Jew to become | 
a Christian. The English madness has, as 

uou know, infected many persons in Germa- 
vy; but we have also among us men vt in- 
iluence, who certainly will stop their prog- 
ress. But, continued he, the way by which 
you may return is Open to you, as our 
arms are open to receive you again as our 
cousin. ‘That is to say, said |, if | turned 
a Jew again. Certainly ; was bis answer; 
you may go to Breslau, or Amsterdam, and 
. . . Now, replied |, ny dear cousin, 

I will hear nothing more. ‘Po my Lord and/, 
Saviour [| have promised faithfulne ‘ss UNTO 
death; and I hope to persevere. While I 
said this, he opened the doors again and I 
withdrew. Jf little relished my dinner in 
the inn; and! do not know how many tines 
I walked up and down the long avenue of 
the garden belonging to the castle. I could 





not compose my mind during the afternoon i 


and evening; but when [ went to rest the 


Lord gave ime sufficient strength and pre-| 
sence of misd to recommend myself in! 
prayer to him, and also fervently to inter- j| 
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THE CHURCH IN VERMONT. 


|cede for my poor and endarkened cousin, 
‘that our dear Saviour by his Spirit would 
enlighten him, that bis soul may be saved, 
On the 3Ist, in the afternoon, [set out 
for B. I stopped on the road in a small 
town, where I found a distant female rela- 
) tive of mine, who lives there with her hus- 
band and seven cluldren, in very comforta- 
‘ble circumstances, She spoke ‘for a long 
time w ith me about her domestic happiness ; 
|| but as I was desirous to inform her of my 
‘change of religion, [ turned the conversa- 
tion upon two of her sons, who can support 
themseives independently, and intimated to 
| her that for them it would be no difficult 
| matter to embrace Christianity, and, by an 
| open profession, to rid themselves at once 
‘from Jewish misery; so as, added I, by the 
| Lord’s mercy, I, iv my sixtieth year, had 
been happy enough to devote myself to Je- 
sus Christ. Oh, did she joyfully exclaim, 
(grasping my hand, now you are doubly 








pore 
| welcome to me; for now | can treely tell 


li you the truth. One of these two sons 


has, no longer than six weeks since, asked 


jj our permission to go over to the reformed 


| Church in Hungary, and we have granted 
| it We, indeed, bring up our children in 
ithe religion of our fathers; bat when thes 
| beceme of age, and wish to have something 
| better, we certainly will lay no obstacle in 
| their way. 

From B. where I made a short stay, I 
| returned to Frankfort, where 1 arrived ou 
the 6th of June. 

Yours, &e, 
Jour Jacon BERGMANN. 












1 We now look forward wilh con- 


We congratulate our Episcopal | fident expectation, that, ere long, 


brethren in Vermont, and, we may | 
add too, the cause of the Christian | 
church generally, on the favourable | 
termination of the important ques: 
tion respecting the Society's lands” 
in that State. 

By this decision, property to a 
considerable amount will be placed | 


that state will be formed into a se- 
parate Diocess, and enjoy the im- 
mediate care and superintendence 
of an actively pious and zealous 
| Bishop. Sbould they be so lishly 
i blessed as to obtain one equally 
pious and useful as the Rt. Rey. 
| Bishop under whose charge they 


in possession of the Episcopal | have the happiness now to be placed, 





church there, which will greatly 
contribute to the support of those ot 
the Clery who are already labour- 
ing in that part of the Lord’s Vine- | 
yard, and will probably be the means | 
of inducing others, who are denied a | 
comfortable support elsewhere, to ; 
remove thither. 


not only the Church in that State, 


but all Christendom, will have reason 
to rejoice in the wise and kind dis- 
pensations of the Lord of the Vine- 
yard. 

Had the same justice Leen done 
to the Church in the State of Vir- 


, ginia, as will, by this event be done 
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to that of Vermont, we should not 
now be under the painful necessity 
of witnessing so many of her tem- 
ples deserted, and her parishes, 
from time to time, vacated, for 
the want of a suitable provision for 
the support of her Ministers. 

The Apostle declares, that “‘ They 
who preach the gospel should live 
by the gospel,” and that “ ‘The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.’’ 
But, in very few instances, is there 
an adequate compensation allowed 
to those who devote themselves to 
the high and holy calling of the 
Ministry of reconciliation. 

Pecuniary embarrassment, and 
almost starvation, seems to be the 
portion of many of those who min- 
ister in holy things, and who are 
engaged in the most important work 
which can possibly be presented to 
the consideration of the human 
mind. 

The desecration of the property 
of the church of Virginia, which as 
justly belonged to it as does that 
claimed by any private individual, 
was, by the sale of the Glebes, a 
violation of the constitutional rights 
of the Church, and a direct attack 
upon the interest and prosperity of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and _ will, 
no doubt, demand at the hands of 
those who were instrumental in ac- 
complishing this unhallowed object, 
a serious and awful account when 
they come to stand at the judgment 
bar of Heaven. But although the 
Church has been cruelly persecuted, 
and suffered much from the hostility 
of those who ought to have fostered 
and encouraged its prosperity, yet 
in spite of all the opposition it has 
met with, under the watchful super- 
intendence of an evangelical Bishop 
and Clergy, the Lord has been 
pleased to bless it, and to cause it 
to revive and flourish far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. May 
he continue to smile upon it, and 
add to it daily of such as shall be 
saved. 
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We are indebted to a friend who 
was present, and heard the judg- 
ment of the Court delivered, for the 
following sketch of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in'the case of * The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel,” 
against the T‘own of New-Haven, 
in Vermont. 

The opinion of the Court, in the 
case of ‘“ he Society for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel,” against the 
town of New-Haven. was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Wasuincton, Wed- 
nesday, March 12th. ‘The interest- 
ing character of this case, to the 
community at large, and particularly 


to the Episcopal Church, will, per- 





i 
{ 


haps, render some notice of it 
generally acceptable. We regret 
that it is out of our power to present 
the whole of the powerful aud con- 
clusive opinion delivered by the 
learned Judge, and that we are 
restricted io such an_ imperfect 
notice of it, as can be furnished by 
our recollection, from hearing it pro- 
nounced. 

The respective parties deriving 
their title from the same common 
source, and the original validity of 
that upon which the plaintiffs found- 
ed their claim, being admitted by 
that set up by the defendants, the 
principal questions arising in the 
cause were confined to objections 
made to the right of recovery, re- 
sulting. Ist, From the character of 
the plaintiffs, and denying their 
right to hold land, under any cir- 


‘cumstances, in the United States. 


2d. From the law of Vermont, ap- 
propriating the lands originally be- 





longing to the Society, to other 
purposes, under which law the 
claim of the defendants was de- 
rived. 

On the first of these points, the 
Court held, that the original title 
vested in the Society, before the 
Revolutionary War, being perfect 
and indefeasible, it was in no degree 





affected by the mere circumstance 
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of a dissolution of the Empire and a 
separation of these States from the 
British crown. ‘That as the property 
in question had never been forfeited 
or confiscated during the war, the 
title remained unaffected by the 
change of circumstances. After the 
conclusion of the war, this right was 
protected by the operation of the 
treaty of peace. The Court ex- 
amined and negatived the construc- 
tion of the treaty, contended for on 
the part of the defendants, and 
maintained that the rights of cor- 
porate bodies were as completely 
within its meaning, and as effectu- 
ally protected by its provisions, as 
the rights of individual proprietors. 
The proposition advanced and in- 
sisted upon, that from the very na- 


ture of things, a corporation created || 


by, and existing under, a foreign 
prince, were incapable of holding 
Jands in the United States, Was alzo 
examined with much ability, and 
completely prostrated. ‘The Court 
declared it to be destitute of all 
foundation in our political or juridi- 
cal systems. It was further esta- 
blished by the Court, that the rights 
secured to the plaintiffs and others, 
of holding lands within our limits 
by the treaty of peace, kc. were in 
no degree impaired by the war 
afterwards arising between the two 
countries. That the provisions ot 
that treaty were permanent, and no 
more affected by the subsequeni 
breaking out of hostilities, than was 
the article in the treaty settling and 
defining our limits. The utmost 
that could with any plausibility be 
urged upon this point was, that 
these rights might be suspended 
pendente bello. 

Upon the second branch of the 


ao 
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it was perfectly inoperative, either 
io dimiwish the rights of the plain- 
tiffs, or to confer these rights upon 
the defendants. Upon every part 
of the case, therefore, the Court 
supported the title of the plaintiffs. 

‘This opinion, we understand, wae 
delivered asthe opinion of a major- 
ity of the Court, but no intimation 
was given from which we could 
infer, either what judges dissented, 
or upon what points. 


LIBERALITY. 


A communication, of which the following 
is an extract, was a few days since received 
by the Rev. William Hawley, of this City. 

The worthy example of the benevolent 
| gentleman who has so liberally contributed 
| to the funds of the Female Orphan Asylum, 
| it is hoped will be inaitated by others, until 
}it obtains such permanent fands as will 





| place it beyond the unhappy contingencies 
incident to all charitable institutions sup- 
ported by anoual contributions. 


City of Washington, 
hebruary 25, 1823. 
Reverend Sir, 


lt was my intention some time 
‘ago (and | am sorry it bas been de- 
‘layed so long,) tv contribute 100 
|dollars towards the support of the 
| Female Orphan Asylum, ia this city; 
| 40 dollars of which have been paid 
some years since, and the remaining 
60 dollars is now enclosed as a sub- 
scription for life, to that valuable and 
benevolent institution, which | wish 
‘to see liberally supported by persons 
|far more able than I am, to afford 
the means of doing so * * * * * 
| bope that such effectual means will 
be taken by yourself and others sim- 
jilarly disposed, not only to com- 
| mence the work on a liberal scale, 
| useful in its extent, as well as its 
|| aature ; but to enlarge and perpetu- 
ate it, until those who are concerned 











ease, the opinion of the Court was. | will have reason to felicitate them- 
that the act of the Legislature of | se!ves on being the favoured instru- 
Vermont, divesting this estate out || ments in the hands of Divine Provi- 
of the plaintiffs, and transferring it'| dence of dispensing happiness to @ 
to the defendants, was a void act. || deserving portion of their distressed 
It was in direct contravention of|' fellow creatures, and be amply re- 
the treaty securing that title, onc) warded with a never failing supply 
Consequently unconstitutional ; that || of “the soul’s calm sunshine and the 

















heartfelt joy,” which will inevitably 
take jossession of the hearts of phi- 
lanthropists and all those whose de- 
light it is to do good. 
1 have the honour to be, 
Very respectlully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Accompanying the above commu- 


nication was also a donation of 40 
dollars for other charitable purposes. 





From the Norfolk Herald. 


DerarRTeED THIS LIFE, on Wed- 
nesday last, between the hours of 
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12 and lo’clock, the Rev. Enocu M. 
Lowe, Pastor of Christ Church in 
this place, in the 33d year of his age. 
This most afflicting dispensation | 
has produced in the hearts of ail | 
who knew him, particularly of those | 
who were blessed with his frieadshiy, | 
and participated in his instruetions | 
as a teacher of that word which’ 
maketh wise unto salvation, a mel- | 
ancholy sadness, and a disconsolate 
feeling too poignant for language to} 
express. The Church has to lament | 
the loss of an able and zealous pro- | 
moter of the cause of Christ, his 
flock the loss of a shepherd. whose 
constant care was to prepare them 
for that bourne from whence no trav- | 
eller returns, and whither his spirit | 
j 


has now winged its fight; and soci- 
ety at large has to mourn the irre- 
parable loss it has sustained in his 
untimely death. Cut off in the flower | 
of manhood, in the meridian of | 
life, in the prime of usefulness ; en- 
dowed by nature with a genius pre- 
eminently calculated to attain to an 
excellence, and already manifesting 
a strength and capacity, well adapted 
to the prosecution of the duties of 
his high calling : Who that has ever 
sat under the sound of his voice, 
and heard the lofty and commanding 
strain of his eloquent and pathetic 
preaching, can ever forget the heart- 
searching penetration of his reason- 
ing on Righteousness and Judgment 
to come; on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and all those great and es- 
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|sential truths which constitute the 
|substance of that holy theme in 
which his heart was entwined, and 
which his enlightened mind was ever 
‘engaged io elucidating, and recom- 
lmmeuding to his numervus and belov- 
ed charge. 

| ‘The utility of bia labour of love, 
‘from the first moment of his union 
/with the Church, bas been felt and 
acknowledged ; his reputatioa grew 
with his growth, and whea called 
(to the stewardship which he exer- 
| cised in this place for more than two 
|years, the hearts of his people were 
at once enlisted in his favour; they 
looked upon him and listened to 
him, as one worthy of their confti- 
dence and affection, whom they de- 
lighted to honour, and by whom 
they were eager to be taught. While 
thus engaged ia the important duties 
of his vocation, he wasattacked with 
a violent disease which soon ter- 
minated his useful and valuable life. 


Time will not permit an extension 
of this notice. ‘he anguish of a be- 
loved wife—who can describe ? May 
that God who has promised to be 
the husband of the widow visit her, 
and by his grace, soothe, console, 
and reconcile, her. 


Inswers to Correspondenis. 


Buchanan; and Illustration of a passage 
of Scripture, are received. Aurelius, on 
putting off our duty to God; A. C—-n, on 
weight of character in a minister, and also 
on Parochial Finance ; Departed Friends ; 
Venus; Sabbath Evening; E. on Dr. Jar- 
vis’s Sermon ; and Nostrebor, on searching 
the Scriptures, are under consideration. 
Memoirs of a minister will be contluded in 
our next. Our valuable correspondents A. 
C—n; Aurelius; and Nostrebor ; must allow 
us to trespass pretty largely upon their pa- 
tience, for the purpose of enabling us to pay 
that attention to our other highly esteemed 
friends, to which their interesting commu- 
nications entitle them. The Sermon before 
the Bible Society of Stauntou will be com- 
menced in our next. We are waiting for 
the manuscript of P. K. on depravity. Dr. 
Milnor’s address, with some appropriate re- 
marks, has beeu necessarily deferred, but 
will find a place in our next. 





